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Memorabilia. 





R the lover of poetry, the lover of verse, 

everything is to be said for an antho- 
logy that does not print the name of the 
poet along with his poem. Of a particular 
poem, unknown to him the reader may 
decide that the verse could be A. E. 
Housman’s, but is the “ fundamental brain- 
work” sound? It is not. The poet con- 
trasts Nature with Poetry, to the disadvan- 
tage of Nature, who repeats herself year after 
year, whereas 

The woods of song endure and change; 

Those I love best I still find strange, 

And therefore never quite despair 

The cure of life to light on there. 

But every time Nature repeats herself we 
are a year older, and she is new once again. 
But how good. the verse is! — 

Mays eight and thirty have I known 

Thrill each my senses, till ’twas flown; 

Yet doubt if one, that pranked the ground 

Left my soul happier than it found. 

Then one consults the index and finds that 
this is not Housman. One has added a new 
poet to one’s list. 

The next merit of the book is that it has 
an argument, and the fallacious praise of 
poetry is followed by a more modest praise 
IN verse as good: 

the Muse herself 
All Time fulfils, 
Who cuts with his scythe 
All things but hers; 
All but the blithe 
Hexameters. 
Bridges? No, a second poet new to oneself. | 
And beside authors, 
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That hath a quiet mind. 
And clear from worldly care 
To deem can be content 
The sweetest time in all his life 
In thinking to be spent. 
No, it need not be sixteenth or seventeenth 
century, for we have all that poetry in our 
mind and can reproduce it. But this time 
we had guessed right: the poet was Thomas, 
Lord Vaux (1510-56). 


Another thing you can do with this book 
is to compete with Emerson, who said “I 
can tell at once which is the wild poetry, and 
which the tame,” but there is not much of 
tame poetry here. 

With Book II we come out of doors, and 
here is a poem which must be modern, for 
who, before Cowper, would or could have 
named a nasturtium? And who before the 
early Tennyson wrote verse like this? 


Backed by the yew-trees’ hues of night 
How richly glows the dial’s white; 

But skirted by nasturtiums gay, 

How quiet is the dial’s gray. 

O who would not a dial be? 

To stand for centuries and see 

The trees, the grass, the garden flowers, 
And number only sunlit hours. 


Is it prosaic in us to ask after the “ brain- 
work ” of this? This that follows might be 
Alice Meynell: 

Ah! in their tiny throats what songs unborn 

Are quenched each morn? 
but, knowing the poem to be Bridges’, we 
decide that this dainty fancy could be his 
alone: 

The woodland willow stands a ean bush 

Of nebulous gold; 
There the Spring-goddess cowers in faint attire 
Of frightened fire. 

And what is this anthology which, among 
175 poems, introduces one reader to eighty 
that were unknown to him? It is ‘The 
Quiet Spirit,’ compiled by Frank Eyre, who 
allows himself only to be represented by 
some unacknowledged translations from the 
Greek. He or his publishers (the Oxford 
University Press) claim for the book that “ It 
brings us not ‘escape’ but a new sense of 
reality, a confrontation of the temporal with 
It is most beautifully pro- 
duced, with drawings by Lynton Lamb. The 


you can guess at | price is 8s. 6d. 
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Literary ead Historical | 
Notes. 
‘THIS LIVING HAND.’ 


A NOTE ON KEATS AND SHAKESPEARE. 


This living hand, now warm and capable 

Of earnest grasping, would, if it were cold 

And in the icy silence of the tomb, 

So haunt thy days and chill thy dreaming nights 

That thou would wish thine own heart dry of 
blood, 

So in my veins red life might stream again, 

And thou be conscience calm’d—see here it is— 

I hold it towards you, [Keats. 


"THE immense influence of Shakespeare on 

Keats is well known and the attentive 
reader will, of course, find many echoes of 
Shakespeare in Keats’ poetry. A considera- 
tion of those which occur in the above 
fragment would go far towards showing 
that it is in fact a piece of Keats’ original 
composition, for who but Keats borrows so 
intimately from Shakespeare? 

Keats, and so do we all, by subconscious 
association, used certain words because 
Shakespeare used them in connection with 
the same theme. As a trivial example con- 
sider the phrase “the good man” from 
Keats’ Sonnet to Chatterton: 

On earth the good man base detraction bars 

From thy fair name, and waters it with tears. 
In ‘King Lear’ occurs: 

All you unpublished virtues of the earth 

Spring with my tears; be aidant and remediate 

In the good man’s distress. 

(IV. IV. 16/18.) 


A natural coincidence, perhaps, but 
Keats has a striking parallel with a line from 
‘Lear’ only four removed from this. The 
theme is “ repose ” 

Our foster-nurse ry nature is repose. 

(Iv. IV. 12.) 

Thou foster-child of silence and . time. 

(‘ Ode on a Grecian Urn.’) 

The expressions “ foster-child” and the 
incongruous “ good man” are used by Keats 
because they are associated by Shakespeare 
with the theme. They are, as it were, 
cuckoos’ eggs in the nest, changelings placed 
by a tricksome memory in the cradle of the 
muse. Shakespeare’s foster-nurse Repose is 
subconsciously equated by Keats with his 
foster-parents Silence and slow Time. The 
“ foster-child ” line is indeed something far 


| 








more than a witty variation on Shakespeare, 
but the latter certainly provided mest of the 
raw material, 

It is often characteristic of such change- 
ling expressions that the same sentence- 
structure or the same position in the line is 
retained. 

In poetry, Keats “had a few Axioms.” 
One was “ that it should strike the reader as 
a wording of his own highest thoughts and 
appear almost a remembrance.” An axiom 
that may have been an encouragement to 
ccecasional borrowings. 

Many readers must have remarked the 
two following echoes: 


Upon the heavy middle of the night. 
(‘ Measure for Measure,’ IV. 1. 35.) 
Upon the honey’d middle of the night. 
(‘ The Eve of St. Agnes.’) 


The variation “honey’d” is substituted 
from ‘Julius Caesar’: 


Enjoy the honey-heavy dew of sleep. 
(11, 1. 239.) 
Of sound in the sky: 


And heaven’s artillery thunder in the skies. 

(‘ Taming of the Shrew,’ 1. 11. 202.) 

And gathering swallows twitter in the’ skies, 

(To Autumn.) 

The following are a pair, of unimportant 
borrowings from a single passage in ‘The 
Tempest,’ the result, it would seem in this 
case, of flagging inspiration, a clutching at 
straws: 

And not a soul but Fo a fever of the mad. 

he Tempest,’ 1. 11. 208.) 

And not a man but Tel the terror in his hair. 

* Lamia.’) 

And make his bold waves tremble. 

(‘ The Tempest,’ 1. 

And made their dove-wings tremble. 

(‘ The Fall of Hyperion.’) 

Both these lines in ‘The Tempest’ are 
underlined in Keats’ ccpy.! 

Our opening quotation appears to have 
been modelled unconsciously on the follow- 
ing passage from ‘ King Henry VI,’ part Ill. 

Sail how thou canst, have wind and tide thy 

friend, 

This hand, fast wound about thy coal-black hair, 

Shall, whiles thy head is warm and new cut off, 

Write in the dust this sentence with thy blood— 

Wind-changing Warwick now can change no 

more. [(5. 1. 53/7.) 

We know that this was read in an apprecia- 
tive mood by Keats, as it occurs very near 
the line: 


1 I cannot say whether any of the other passages 
of Shakespeare quoted are marked by Keats. 


11. 205.) 
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See how the surly Warwick mans the wall. 
eV. 8: 879 


of which Keats observes “ What passage in 
Shakespeare is finer than this? ” 

The form of the sentence, the phrases, and 
above all, the gesture of holding out the 
hand, are similar, and in ‘King John’ 
occurs another detail introduced by Keats: 

The whiles warm life plays in that infant’s veins, 

(IT. IV. 132.) 

The next line but one to this is also echoed 
by Keats, in “To a Nightingale’: 

One minute, nay, one quiet breath of rest. 

(‘ John’ Ill. IV. 134.) 

In ‘To a Nightingale ’ occur “ one minute 
past ” and “ Quiet breath.” There is another 
echo of ‘ King John’ in ‘ To a Nightingale ’: 

Dance, and Provencal Song, and sunburnt 


mirth... 
Full of the warm south. 


Compare ‘ King John’: 
Full warm of blood, of mirth, of gossiping. 
(V. II. 59.) 


In connection with the blood-wine idea 
and the stanzas of the ‘ Nightingale’ (the 
“drowsy numbness” of stanza one and the 
“warmth” of stanza two, etc.) it may be 
worth noting that Keats doubly marked in 
his copy the final line of Shakespeare’s 
second Sonnet: 

And see thy blood warm when thou feelst it 

cold! 

But to return to our original fragment: 
whether written to an imaginary Cressida or 
whom else, it is plain that the associating 
link between it and the passage from ‘ Henry 
VI’ lies in “ wind-changing ”’: 

Must not a woman be 

A feather on the sea 

Swayed to and fro by every wind and tide? 

(‘ Ode to Fanny.’) 

Keats felt that he had much in common 
with Hamlet He writes to Fanny Browne— 

Hamlet’s heart was full of such misery as mine 
when he said “Go to a nunnery, go, go!” 

As Keats echoes Shakespeare, so Hamlet 
echoes Scripture. Hamlet, in the scene re- 
ferred to, twice, in a super-subtle way and 
perhaps consciously, quotes Scripture, his 
thoughts being led, no doubt, by the book of 
devotion which Ophelia holds: 

God has given you one face, and you make 
yourselves another. . . . Those that are married 


already, all but one, shall live... . 
(‘ Hamlet,’ III. 1. 142/8.) 


| In the first part he is paraphrasing “ God 


has made man upright, but they have sought 
out many inventions.” (‘ Ecclesiastes,’ vii, 
29.) Doubtless Ophelia did use make-up, 
but the sin is small, and Hamlet is tempted 
into making his accusation because it is 
linked in his memory with the preceding 
verse of ‘Ecclesiastes’ which is his real 
thought: 
One man among a thousand have I found; 
but a woman among all those have I not found. 
(Eccles, vii, 28.) 
Hamlet’s other Scriptural allusion quoted 
above is a paraphrase of Revelation xxii, 11: 
He that is unjust let him be unjust still and 
‘ he which is filthy, let him be filthy still. 


R. F. RASHBROOK. 


CHARLES LAMB OF THE 
INDIA HOUSE. 


(See cxci. 178, 204, 225, 277, excii. 9.) 
VI. 


HIS official income increased slowly, and 
his private life was ruled to a consider- 
able extent by his low income. 

** We have almost worked ourselves out of child’s 
work,” he told Coleridge, “‘ and I don’t know what 
to do. Sometimes I think of a drama, but I have 
no head for play-making; I can do the dialogue, 
and that’s all. I am quite aground for a plan, and 
I must do something for money. Not that I have 
immediate wants, but I have prospective ones. O 
money, money, how blindly thou hast been wor- 
shipped, and how stupidly abused! Thou art 
health, and liberty, and strength; and he that has 
thee may rattle his pockets at the foul fiend!” 

Under the existing salary arrangements 
matters reached so grievous a state that it 
became imperative that an official inquiry 
should be held. The basis of the inquiry 
was a statement of the official incomes 
of the officers of the House and the 
Warehouses, and the inquiry may be 
regarded, as no doubt Lamb regarded it, 
as being an inquiry into the adequacy or 
otherwise of the income of Charles Lamb of 
the Accountant’s Office. His income, at the 
age of forty, was £240 per annum, and 
the cost of living was higher than ever. 

The inquiry resulted, early dn 1815, in an 
admission that new regulations were neces- 
sary to secure “the respectability and effi- 
ciency of the Home Establishment” and 
“to remove the discrepancies which have 





arisen from a misconstruction of the 
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Regulations of January, 1801.” The India 
House admitted that “ the incomes of several 
persons on the establishment are inadequate 
to the length of their services.’ No names 
were mentioned, but the resultant increases 
indicated quite clearly that Lamb had been 
one of the worst sufferers. The reason was 
that unlike a number of his juniors and his 
seniors he had neither been promoted to a 
lucrative post outside the Accountant’s 
Office nor given a special function in his 
own office and a resultant addition to his 
income. He was entirely dependent upon 
the misconstrued regulations of 1801. He 
was one of the most senior of the clerks in 
this position. The loss had been cumulative. 

So much had Lamb unnecessarily suffered 
that the India House now required to give 
him an increase which among all the in- 
creases given to the clerks under the new 
salary scale now introduced was excep- 
tionally large. His income was increased 
from £240 to £460 per annum. There was 
no reason for the change except the in- 
adequacy of his income. He was also now 
certain to attain an income of £600 per 
annum by twenty-pound annual increments. 
In the event of there being a vacancy above 
him he might, at the Court’s discretion, 
obtain the income, less any allowances for 
special functions, of the clerk above him. 
Some six years later he had risen to be in 
receipt of an income of £700 per annum. 

At the time when his income was almost 
doubled he was undergoing what may well 
have been his time of greatest strain in the 
India House. The Accountant’s Office was 
exceptionally busy. 

“T have scarce time or quiet to explain my 
present situation, how unquiet and distracted it is,” 
he had told Wordsworth in 1814. “‘ Owing to the 
absence of some of my compeers, and to the defi- 
cient state of payments at the E.I.H. owing to bad 
peace speculations in the Calico market (I write 
this to W. W. Esq., Collector of Stamp duties for 
the conjoint northern counties, not to W. W 
Poet) I go back, and have for this many days past, 
to evening work, generally at the rate of nine hours 
a day. The nature of my work too, puzzling and 
hurrying, has so shaken my spirits, that my sleep 
is nothing but a succession of dreams of business 
I cannot do, of assistants that give me no assis- 
tance, of terrible responsibilities. . . . I finish this 
after a raw ill bakd dinner, fast gobbled up, to 
set me off to office again after working there till 
near four. O Christ! how I wish I were a rich 


man, even tho’ I were squeezed camel-fashion at 
getting thro’ that Needles eye that is spoken of in 
the Written Word. . . . Earthquakes swallow up | 
this mercantile city and its gripple merchants, as | 








Drayton hath it, ‘born to be the curse of this 
brave isle.’ I invoke this not on account of any 
parsimonious habits the mercantile interest may 
have, but, to confess truth, because I am not fit 
for an office.” 

“Miss Lamb’s protracted illness,” Crabb 
Robinson recorded after a visit to Lamb, 
“and the difficulties he finds in the business 
of his office almost distract him.” Again, 

“He complained of his solitary evenings and 
that he was harassed by the business of his office, 
which, with the affliction his sister’s illness caused 
him, renders his life wretched. He is _ indeed 
unhappy. I will try to be frequent in my visits for 
they relieve his spirits.” 

“TI am cruelly engaged and like to be,’ Lamb 
informed Wordsworth later. ‘‘On Friday I was 
at office from 10 in the morning (two hours dinner 
except) to 11 at night, last night till 9. My busi- 
ness and office business in general has increased 
so.... But I find stupid acquiescence coming 
over me. I bend to the yoke.” 

Only two days earlier the special Com- 
mittee which had been investigating his 
position in respect of his official income had 
made their revolutionary report. It is 
reasonable to think that some of the 
acquiescence which was coming over him 
was due to the immediate prospect, realised 
three days later, of having his financial posi- 
tion improved beyond recognition at last. 

“If I do but get rid of auditing Warehouse- 
keepers Accts. and get no worse-harassing task in 
the place of it, what a Lord of Liberty I shall be,” 
he told Wordsworth. “... Adieu, and pray that 
it may be my luck.” 

Lamb, it seems, on the basis of his extant 
letters, gave no one any details of his audit- 
ing work. This was well for the reputation 
of the India House. It was not well for 
Lamb’s own reputation. He was saying that 
he was not fit for an office. There was now 
some truth in this, but in some ways the 
office was not fit for Charles Lamb. 

The entire system of auditing in respect 
of the Home Accounts, which were audited 
by Lamb and his Accountant’s Office col- 
leagues and of which the Warehouse- 
keepers’ Accounts were the most perplexing, 
had collapsed. Lamb was struggling be- 
neath the ruins. Unless it was an essential 
part of his functions as an official — and it 
may have been — that he should be able to 
accept such a position with reasonable 
equanimity, Lamb had pretty fair reason to 
be harassed. , 

On his high stool at his high desk, in a 
room which was public, he performed 
normal functions, which at this time were 
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peculiarly exacting, and which involved the | 
interviewing of brokers’ clerks and others. | 
As best he might, he also here audited. It | 
was a monthly audit and being a part-time | 
job was never-ending. On his desk would | 
be, say, the Receipt Book of Wages for one 

of the Tea Warehouses. In this book, by 

official instructions, each of the hundreds of | 
labourers and other non-clerical members of 

the warehouse staff had put down “in his | 
own handwriting against his own name ” the 

number of days he had been employed that | 
week and the wages he had received. It is 

reasonable to assume that this was in lieu of 

the signature which many or most of them 

could not have written; at any rate, Lamb 

had to make what he could of the figures. 

Although auditing the accounts, he had no 

information outside the accounts themselves 

as to how many labourers should have been 

paid wages or how much any particular 

labourer should have been paid for that 

week’s work. He was in the same position 

when auditing, say, a Receipt Book of Pen- 

sions, pensions being paid to labourers by the 

appropriate Warehousekeeper. Nor would 

itdo, as hitherto, to take a Warehouse- 

keeper’s word in any case of doubt. Mal- 

practices had been discovered, and were still 

being discovered, during this time of Lamb’s 

harassment. 

It was discovered, for example, by what 
was described as an accidental circumstance 
of a very trifling nature, that a low-grade, 
unestablished, ill-paid clerk who had been 
employed at one of the Tea Warehouses for 
sixteen years had embezzled during the past 
seven years the sum of £5,376 Ils. lid., 
“with which he has absconded and cannot 
be found.” There was another delinquency 
of the same type in the same department. 
Moreover a senior porter at a warehouse 
was found guilty at the Sessions of em- 
bezzling some three thousand pounds. He 
was dismissed from the service and his 
security bonds were put in force. The 
Assistant Auditor of Indian Accounts had 
defrauded the India House of £1,000, but by 
the time this was discovered he was deceased. 
The Chief Clerk in the Master Attendant’s 
Office was discovered to have been carrying 
on for some years a system of fraud by pro- 
ducing (to Lamb or some other Accountant’s 
Office clerk) forged receipts for various taxes 
in respect of the several Store Warehouses. 





The Chief-Clerk forger had defrauded the 





India House of £1,211 18s. 8d., and since 
the discovery he had absconded and every 
effort had been made and was still being 
made for his apprehension on this capital 
charge. Matters had now gone to the ut- 
most limit. As one fraud after another had 
been discovered, special inquiries had been 
instituted immediately and urgently, no 
doubt participated in at his own low level 
by Lamb, who was probably the senior of 
the clerks engaged in the auditing, which 
hitherto had been regarded as being a 
routine function. Each inquiry had been fol- 
lowed by new regulations. Lamb by this 
time was almost distracted. The discovery 
that a Chief Clerk had successfully gone the 
length of forgery, for which, if appre- 
hended, he might be hanged, was the last 
straw. The Committee which investigated 
the forgeries made a report in which “ the 
very incomplete manner in which the 
accounts of Disbursements appear to be 
examined in the Accountant’s Office,” was 
commented upon. “The fraud in question,” 
they stated, “would have been discovered 
earlier if the check had been sufficient.” 
They expressed the opinion, with which the 
Court of Directors agreed, that a more cor- 
rect mode of auditing the accounts of dis- 
bursements should be adopted in future. 
They put forward a new plan. The strictures 
were not in the slightest degree a criticism of 
Lamb and his colleagues, but of their 
superiors, who had devised the system. 
Indeed, Lamb himself had already been 
remonstrating. 

“TI have a glimmering aspect,” he told 
Wordsworth, with reference to the auditing 
work, 

“a. chink-light of liberty before me, which I pray 
God may prove not fallacious. My remonstrances 
have stirred up others to remonstrate, and alto- 
gether, there is a plan for separating certain parts 
of business fom our department, which if it take 


place will produce me more time, i.e., my even- 
ings free.” 


In using the word “altogether” to 
describe all that had been happening Lamb 
was surely not exaggerating. 

Under the new system, which was deter- 
mined upon by the Court a few days after 
Lamb’s anxiously hopeful letter to Words- 
worth, the clerks, for the first time, were to 
be supplied with information which would 
enable them to conduct a proper audit. The 
work was centralised in a new department of 
the Accountant’s Office. To this department 
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Lamb was not transferred. It was housed in | 
a separate room so that the clerks—or rather 
their work, for the clerks did not matter— 
might be “free from the interruption to 
which the present mode of performing it is 
exposed.” 


A month or so after the decision to effect 
a reorganisation of the work, and before 
things had settled down—if not before the 
change was effected—Lamb excused himself 
to a literary friend, Miss Matilda Betham, 
the proof of whose lengthy poem, “ Marie,” 
he was revising. 


“ Your letter,” he said, “ has found me in such 
a distressed state of mind, owing partly to my 
situation at home and partly to perplexities at my 
Office, that I am constrained to relinquish any 
further revision of Marie. The blunders I have 
already overlooked have weighed upon me almost 
insufferably. I have sent the Printer your copy as 
far as it is clear to 106 page. ‘Happiness too 
great for me’ is the last line of that page. The 
rest which I am not in any power to look over, 
being wretchedly ill, I send you back. I neve 
was more ashamed of anything but my head has a 
weight on it that forces me to give it up.” 


Soon he wrote again, 


* All this while I have been tormenting myself 
with the thought of having been ungracious to you, 
and you have been all the while accusing yourself. 
Let us absolve one another & be quits. My head 
is in such a state from incapacity for business that 
I certainly know it to be my duty not to undertake 
the veriest trifle in addition. I hardly know how 
I can go on. I have tried to get some redress by 
explaining my health, but with no great success. 
No one can tell how ill I am, because it does not 
come out to the exterior of my face, but lies in 
my scull deep & invisible. . . . You must not think 
me worse than I am. I am determined not to be 
overset, but to give up business rather and get 
’em to allow me a trifle for services past.” 


“ Without you,” he wrote years later to his 

friend and executor, Charles Ryle, who at 
this time was his young fellow-clerk, 
“there were times that in an evil hour I might 
have been tempted to have given up business with 
poor prospects of compensation. With your aid 
I weather’d it out pretty well.” 

The period to which he referred was 
almost undoubtedly this period in which he 
talked of “giving up business and getting 
’em to allow me a trifle for services past.” 
Ryle was engaged on the auditing work 
which was harassing Lamb, and eventually 
he became Auditor of Home Accounts, 
about the age of forty. Lamb, superan- 
nuated by then, sent him a letter of con- 
gratulations, and in reply Ryle paid Lamb a 





compliment which few officials have ever 


received from a much younger clerk who has 
attained higher rank than the older clerk 
ever came near to attaining. Ryle told 
Lamb that he associated his success with the 
fact that Lamb had early taken a friend- 
ship to him. Lamb would not hear of this, 
It was, said Lamb, Ryle’s integrity in busi- 
ness, and the conscience he seemed to bring 
to it, which first attracted Lamb’s notice 
to him. _Ryle’s acquaintance with Lamb 
commenced with his arrival in the Account- 
ant’s Office as a new entrant in 1809, and his 
early years took him up to (say) 1815, when 
Lamb was freed from auditing work and 
when Ryle became a member of the new 
department of the Accountant’s Office. Not 
only before the change, but also from 
then on Lamb was weathering it out. 

Mary became ill during the period of her 
brother’s harassment. “She has left me 
very lonely and very miserable,” he told 
Sarah Hutchinson. 

“*T stroll about, but there is no rest but at one’s 
own fireside, and there is no rest for me there 
now. ... The return of her disorder has been 
frightfully soon this time, with scarce a six month’s 
interval. I am almost afraid my worry of spirits 
about the E.I. House was partly the cause of her 
illness, but one always imputes it to the cause next 
at hand; more probably it comes from some cause 
we have no control over or conjecture of.” 

Given the tendency on Mary’s part, it is 
probable that the shipping experts at 
the India House, who were accustomed to 
investigating the cause of marine casualties, 
which in many respects are like human 
casualties, would have decided _ that 
the causa proxima, or proximate cause, of 
the speedy (and exceptionally prolonged) re- 
turn of her illness was Lamb’s worry of 
spirits about the India House. At any rate 
the India House, through its faults, entered 
darkly into the picture now as on the occa- 
sions when Lamb was sent to an asylum and 
a few months later his sister went mad and 
killed their mother. 

In the spring of 1816, by which time things 
had settled down after the reorganisation 
which freed Lamb from auditing work, he 
was able to inform Wordsworth, 

“As to your question about work, it is far less 
oppressive to me than it was, from circumstances ; 
it takes all the golden part of the day away, a solid 
lump from ten to four, but it does not kill my 
peace as before. Some day or other I shall be in 
a taking again.” 

He had told Wordsworth a year or so 
before, 
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“ These ‘merchants and their spicy drugs’ which 
are so harmonious to sing of, they lime-twig up 
my poor soul and body, till I shall forget I ever 
thought myself a bit of a genius! I can’t even 
put a few thoughts on paper for a newspaper. I 
engross,’ when I should pen a paragraph.” 


Pope was one of Lamb’s favourite poets, 
and never was a line used to better effect 
than Lamb here used the line in which Pope 
writes of the poetaster clerk who pens a 
stanza when he should engross. But some 
day or other Lamb would be in a taking 
again; indeed, he was within four years of 
being able to write of his own pen, 


“The enfranchised quill, that has plodded all the 
morning among the cart-rucks of figures and 
cyphers, frisks and curvets so at its ease over the 
flowery carpet-ground of a midnight dissertation. 
It feels its promotion.” 


SAMUEL MCKECHNIE. 
(To be continued.) 


THE GREGOR PAPERS. 


SOME UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE OF 
FRANCIS GREGOR, ESQUIRE, 1729-1737. 


(Continued frem p. 2.) 


(1) Letter from David Casley' to 
Francis Gregor, 
[21 June, 1729.] 
Sir, 


There is no piece of Fortescue’s in the Library 
under the Title you mention in Yours. Nor have I 
Waterhouse’s Comment.2 But to satisfy Your 
Curiosity, take as follows all the MS, pieces of 
Fortescue in this Library. | . Claudius A VIII.21 |. 
De Dominio Regali et Politico, to K.H.6, in Eng- 
lishe, written about his own time : contains 23 
leaves 40. 

Otho A.1. Folio I De Legibus Angliae |.2. Fo.40 

of ye difference between Dominium Regale et 

Politicum, 

— 3. F.98. Defensio Iuris Domus Lancastriae. 

— 4. F.110. A Defense of ye House of Lancaster. 
One Leaf. 

— 5. F.111 (but should be 91, being misplaced 
by the Bookbinder) Genealogy of the House 
of Lancaster, 

— 6. Fo.92. Of the Title of the House of York. 

— 7. F.96. Genealogia Regum Scotiae. In the 
same hand. 

— 8. F.67. Defense of the House of York, 4to. 
Vitellius E.X.25. Fo.196. His Dialogue between 
Understanding and Faith. 
6.Leaves Folio. 

Also in the Kings Library 17 D.XV.3.40 is Sir John 
Fortescu’s Declaracioun upon certayn Wrytingis 
sent oute of Scottelond, ayenst thee Kingis title of 
his Roialme of Englond : 16 Leaves 40. All are in 
a hand as old as Sr John’s time. — I am — 3 

Your unknown humble Servant 

: David Casley F 

at His Majesties Library at Essex House in 








Essex Street, near ye Temple Londone. 
June 21st. 1729. 

For Mr. Francis Gregor 

at Trewarthamick near 

Truro in 
Cornwalle 





1 David Casley, B.A., Cambridge, 1710; Deputy 
Librarian, King’s and Cotton Libraries, from about 
1719; author of A Cataloque of the MSS. of the 
King’s Library, 1734. 

2 Edward Waterhous, Fortescutus Illustratus, or 
A aaa on De Laudibus Legum Ansgliae, 
fo. : 

3 For some comments upon this list of MSS. see 
the Cambridge edition of the De Laudibus, pp. 1xxx, 
n. 1, 216n. Otho A.1 should read Otho B.1. 


(2) Letter from Mr. Bowles! to 
Rev. Thomas Hearle.2 


(Undated. ? Before Oct. 1729.] 
Copy of part of a Letter from Mr. Bowles Head 
Librarian of the Bodleyan Library, to the Revd. Mr. 
Thos, Hearle. 

I have consulted our Catalouges to see what there 
was in the Library written by Sr. John Fortescue. 

We have five MSS. whereof He was the Author. 
Two of ’em are Copies of his Treatise of the 
Difference between Dominium Regale et Politicum 
in old English lately printed. The third De Laudi- 
bus Legum Angliae in Latin. The Fourth De 
Natura Legis Naturae which you woud have tran- 
scribed, is perhaps the only Copy left in the Worlde.4 
For Bp. Nicholson5 (to my great Surprize) gives it 
over for lost, or purposely destroyed by the Author 
himself. It stands in our Library amongst AB Laud’s 
MSS. F 83. "Tis a pretty fair Book, for the Time 
— it was written, and consists of 95 pages in 
olio. 

It was a good while before I cou’d light on a 
Person both willing and able to transcribe it. At 
last I shew’d it to a worthy honest Gentleman of 
All Souls (Mr Richd Forster, A.B.)6 who has 
promised me to undertake it and I cann’t help 
thinking that his Demand for his Trouble, viz. four 
Guineas is as reasonable as the common Wages of 
a Labourer.. If you please to favour me with an 
Answer to this, I will take care to see your com- 
mission executed. My 

’Tis certainly a very valuable and Noble piece. 


1 Joseph Bowles, fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
1719; Bodley’s Librarian, 1719-29. 

2 Possibly Thomas Hearle, s. of Thomas, of Pen- 
ryn, Cornwall, esquire, Oriel College, Oxford, 
ae 25 June 1718, aged 16; B.A. 1722, M.A. 
1 f 

3 In 1714, 1719, and 1724, edited by John For- 
tescue-Aland. See Letters 6, 8, 9, 13, 14, 15, 16 
and 17. For some remarks about this edition, see 
T. Hearne, Remarks and Collections, IV, 44, 56, 
411, 413. Hearne claims that the transcript used 
for_it was made by him from the Digby MS., not 
from Selden’s, and expresses a low opinion of For- 
tescue-Aland’s work as editor. 

4 Lambeth MSS. 262 had both parts of the De 
Natura, and was used by Lord Clermont in his 
edition of his ancestor’s Works (1869); Worsley 
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MSS. 36 also contained a copy of Part I, as Gregor 


became aware, see Letter 15. : 

5 W. Nicolson, Bishop of Carlisle, The English, 
Scotch and Irish Historical Libraries (1696-1724), 
3rd ed. 1736, p. 233. 

6 Possibly Richard Forster, s. of James, of 
Cuerdley, Lancs., commoner, All Souls College, 
matric. 17 Dec. 1725, aged 21, B.A. 1729; Brase- 
nose College, M.A. 1732. 


(3) Copy of Letter from Francis Gregor 
to Rev. Thomas Hearle.1 
Sir, { Undated. ? Before Oct. 1729.] 
I am obliged for the Letter you communi- 
cated with me from Mr. Bowles,2 and accept the 
Offer; And that his Friend proceed forthwith in 
transcribeing it good Paper and Ink; Margens, top, 
bottom and Sides, with all proper Distinctions, 
which shall leave to Mr. Librarian, who I’me satis- 
fied knows how to acquit himself in the present or 
any other Commission of same Nature, like Himself 
and A Scholar—He observes, that the piece before 
us is, perhaps the only Copy left in the World.3 
I believe there’s none in any other Library except 
in the Bodleian, but, whether there be not two other 
Copies, Laud. F (or some other Letter) 47. Digby. 
198. I desire to know4—if there be, they must be 
collated, and the Various readings observed and pre- 
served—that Bp Nicholson,5 otherwise a curious 
Enquirer into our Antiquities, shoud not have 
refer’d to Oxford in his Searches as to this parti- 
cular, is, I own, matter of Surprise; But, He has 
been remiss with respect to many other Pieces writt 
by Sr. John Fortescue, now in the Cottonian Library, 
and communicated to me by Mr. Casley,6 the Sub- 
Librarian, with a Singular Humanity, and, in the 
most ingenuous manner! 

It is certain Mr. Selden never heard or saw the 
Opusculum, other than as quoted by our Author 
in his Book, de Laudibus — The present Judge 
Fortescue? in his Edition of the Dominium Regale 
(a), has it, ‘‘ He was the Author of Several other 
Pieces, one of which I believe, Mr. Seldene never 
saw, and which I have; and perhaps some time or 
other may see light.” Probably He means this 
Treatise, de Natura etc. 

I observe that this Piece is distinguished as a 
First Part (Pars Prima) whether there was a Second 
Part finished or intended, or rather entitled so in 
respect to his Book, de Laudibus8 — to which the 
Opusculum may have been Introductory ; both being 
composed for the use of his Prince, both writ 
in the same Language, and refer’d to four Several 
times? in his Book de Laudibus (b) this my parti- 
cular conjecture and shall submit it. 

I have to consult your Friend10 on the word Laga; 
Bp Nicholsone contends that the proper Construction 
is Ditio, a District, and not, Lex (c) in the Preface 
to his Scotch Hist. Library (d), He quotes Dr. 
Hickes is his Favour in a general manner, without 
referring to any particular Voucher in_ the 


Thesaurus,11 or to any private Letter He might have 
received from the Dr. which is really nothing at 
all in proof — in the Index Vocum to the 
Thesaurus there’s no such word as, Laga. ‘The old 
Monkish Historians are against the Bishop, So are 
the Glossaries, Selden (e)12 (x) Somner Verstegan 
(f)13 the present Sr. John ees | (g) etc. I 


am etc. 





To the Revd Mr. Thos, Hearle. 

(a) Pref. XLI (b) 27.b. 35a 78a 88b. (c) Eng. Hist. 
Library 80V.1. p. 113—Scotch Hist. Lib. Pref. XXIX 
—Pref. prefixed to Wilkins’ Sax. Laws!4 XV v Irish 
Hist. Lib. Pref. XXI. (d) Pref. XXIX— (e) Notes 
on Fortescue No. 5. (f) P 178. (g) Absolute 
Monarchy p. 55 and Pref. XXIII (x) Dict. and Gl. 
ad x — Scriptt. Cowell Int.15 


1 See Letter 2, n. 2. 

2 Ib. n.i. 

3 Ib. n. 4. 

4 See Letter 5. 

5 See Letter 2, n. 5. 

6 See Letter 1. 

7 Sir John Fortescue-Aland; see references in 
Letter 2, n. 3. 

8 See Letter 2, n. 4. : 

9 See Cambridge edition of the De Laudibus, pp. 
27, 35, 81, 91, and for some discussion of the date 
and character of this work, ib. xcii, n. 2, and 151. 

10 Presumably Richard Forster, see Letter 2, n. 6, 
and Letters 4 and 5. 

11 George Hickes (1642-1715), Linguarum veterum 
septentrionalium thesaurus grammatico-criticus et 
archaeologicus, 1703-05. 

12 Selden’s edition of the De Laudibus, 1616, 1660, 
1672. 

13 W. Somner (1598-1669), author of several works 
on Anglo-Saxon language; the reference above is 





obscure. 
14D. Wilkins, Leges Anglo-Saxonicae, etc. fo. 
$721. . 

15 J. Cowell, Interpreter, etc., 4to, 1607, and later 
eds. 


(4) Letter from Richard Forster\ to 
Rev. Thomas Hearle2 


Sir, [3 Oct. 1729.] 

The MS Mr Bowles3 employed me to transcribe 
is finished, and carefully revised. His bad State of 
Health forced him down to Bath about a Week ago 
which obliges me to give You this trouble. Tis 
almost Noon so that I have not Time this Post to 
give Your Learn’d Friend any Satisfaction in his 
Enquiries. The Word Laga I think I have seen in 
Hickes; And I think he concludes it Signifies a 
Province. I'm a sort of Vicegerent here in Mr. 
Bowles’s absence; and this Indisposition having 
been of a pretty long Standing Things are not left 
in an entirely regular manner; so that I doubt my 
Business will not permitt me to make Enquiry in any 
degree worthy of so curious and Learned a person 
as Your Friend certainly is. Mr. Bowles chose the 
Paper and marked down the Margins ; which I have 
observed exactly regular. The Transcribing 1s 
4£ : 4s, Paper 58. Ink etc. 1s which is in all 4 : 10. 
Which If you please to send with instructions how 
I shall convey the Transcript, I hope all Sides will 
be satisfied. x 





I am Sir, 
Your humble Servt. 
Bib. Bodl. Rcd Forster. 
Oct. 3. 1729. 
1 See Letter 2, n. 6. 
2 See ib. n. 2. 
3 See ib. n. 1 
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(5) Letter from Richard Forster: to 
Francis Gregor ({? or Rev. 
Thomas Hearle). 

[15 Nov, 1729.] 


I, 

You may depend upon my Word that this wh 
I have transcribed is the only Copy of ye Opusculum 
in this Library. 1.47 Laud. which you suspect to be 
the same, is ye MS Laud. mention’d by Judge 
Fortescue in his Edition of Ye Dom. Pol. etc.2 
Digb.198. was very little taken notice of by ye 
Compiler of our Catalogue (tho’ indeed this is no 
Novelty) for in ye Printed Cat. of MSS. tis call’d 
A Treatise of Fortescue de lure regali et politico. 
Wheras the first thing is, his Treat. de Laudibus. 
Then 118f follow’s His Dom. Reg. etc. This Copy, 
I believe, the present Fortescue never saw, there 
being wanting in it the two last Chapters. There 
can be no suspicion of Ye Book’s being imperfect ; 
for Finis is placed at the End of the 18th Cap. and 
almost a whole Page left vacant. And last of all 
I find a piece taken notice of by no writer, that I 
know of. ’Tis in vindication of King Henry’s Title, 
wrote in English, entituled. The declaratyon’ made 
by John Fortescu Knyght upon certen wrytynges 
sent out of Scotland Ayenst the Kyngs tytle to thys 
roalme of England. it contain’s 30 pages in fol. 
Digb. 198 is the MS. the Dom. Reg. etc was tran- 
scribed from. Besides these we have nothing of 
Sr. John’s; Only quaedam Excerpta ex Fortescue 
contra titulum Edwardi 4. This is ye reference at 
ye End of ye Excerp. Whether Sr. John 
wrote a Treatise professedly upon this Subject, 
or it is taken out of Laudes Leg. Ang. I 
have not Time at present to examine. But 
this you may easily know; the first begins 
Ad que dicit miles Praedictus quod nulla malier 
obstantibus lege et consuetudine Angliae in 
juro coronae et regni illius Succedere potest. Sed 
etc. Cod.MS.Jamesii 28. p. 10 — As for the MS 
I here send you, I wish ’twere wrote better: truer 
I believe it cou’d not be: And this was in some 
measure ye Reason the performance appear’s so 
mean, viz. Mr. Bowles’s3 obliging me to stick so 
close to the original. Insomuch that there’s not a 
word, a Letter, a Point, an Abbreviation whether 
placed right or wrong but you have it exactly. 
There is not any place in ye Transcript, but what 
I believe you’le easily make out, only one in ye 


Si 


‘Sth page; and this I can make nothing of, only I 


ghess it to be licet, but ’tis blotted in ye Original, 
exactly as You see in the transcript, with a mark 
in ye Margin as you see, I suppose put there as a 
Note of Doubt, there being none such beside in 
the whole Book. As for the word Laga I have 
examin’d all the Books and Persons I thought were 
likely to inform me. I thought I had remember’d it 
in Hicks; but, I believe, I was mistaken, for I 
can’t find it. It seems to me and to all I have 
consulted to be only a probable Conjecture of Bp. 
Nicolson, which Dr. Hicks approved of in a private 
Letter to Him. 
I am, Sir, Yours to command 





Rcd Forster. 
Bibl. Bod]. 
Nov. 15. 1729. 
1 See ib. n. 6 2 See ib. n. 3. 3 See ib. n. 1. 





| (6) Copy of a Letter from Francis Gregor 


to Sir John Fortescue-Aland.\ 
[Undated. ? Before 5 Feb. 1731/2.] 


Honrd Sir, 

I have desired my Brother to wait on 
You with a Translation of your Ancestor’s Book 
De Laudibus Legum Angliae Illustrated with the 
Notes of Mr. Selden, and a great Variety of 
Remarks with respect to the Antiquities History and 
Laws of England. In the Paper of Directions for 
the Press You wille please to observe the Distribu- 
tion of the Work. The Reasons I give in my 
Preface for the Publication, are founded upon a 
Principle of acquitting myself, in some sort, a 
Good Citizen and a Zeal of doing what Honour and 
Service I can to our Excellent Constitution; 
Another Reason is that this Valuable Treatise has 
long lain hid in Obscurity, under a bad Translation 
and other Imperfections. The Book is now Scarce, 
in few hands and very little known. 

The Preface is not yet fixt; as soon as I have put 
the last hand to it, you shall receive by the same 
Address, and shall beg leave to submit it to your 
perusal and correction as I do the present sheets: 
{n the meantime am to inform you, in short of 
what it consists > description follows ... .] 

A Catalogue of the Books and Tracts written by 
Sir John Fortescue, and in what Libraries they are 
to be found closes the whole. I have been fur- 
nished with this from the Bodleyan Library, and 
from the great Humanity of Mr Casley, Sub- 
Librarian of the King’s and Cotton Libraries ;3 and 
here amongst other losses not to be repaired, I 
fear most if not all the Pieces of Sir John Fortescue 
may be lost,4 in common with other Memorials of 
the greatest Consequence and Importance; unless 
your care in having had them transcribed has pre- 
vented it, upon which I shou’d be ready to con- 
gratulate Yourself and the Republic of Learning. 
If Dr. BentleyS had understood, or intended his 
Business of Librarian better, and made proper 
Applications, such. a Noble Collection might have 
been deposited in a more proper Situation, and in 
a Separate Pile of building. But now all comes too 
late! The public Accounts have given out that a 
great many of the printed Bookes, with some of 
the IMSS. were destroyed. I fear, the greatness of 
the Loss is industriously concealed ! shou’d be 
glad to hear the contrary.6 

{ beg pardon Sir ! for detaining you so long. I 
submit myself to your great Candor: Your Perusal 
and Recommendation will be of the utmost Con- 
sequence. I am, with the greatest Respect and 
Deference to your Worth and Learning. 

Honrd Sir, etc. 





1 Second son of Edmund Fortesque; Inner 
Temple, 1712; K.C., 1716; Solicitor-General to the 
Prince of Wales on accession of George I, to the 
King, Dec. 1715; Whig M.P. for Midhurst, 1715-17; 
a baron of the Exchequer and knighted, 1717; 
justice of the king’s bench, 1718; superseded on 
accession of George II, but appointed’ a justice of 
the court of common pleas, Jan. 1729. On his 
resignation in June 1746 created Baron Fortescue 
of Credan in the peerage of Ireland, F.R.S., D.C.L. 
Died 19 Dec. 1746. Author of an edition of 
Fortescue’s The Difference between an Absolute 
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and Limited Monarchy, 1714 (now known as The 
Governance of England, ed. C. Plummer, 1885)— 
see Letter 2, n. 3—and of Select Cases in all the 
Courts of Westminster-Hall, pub. 1748 

2 For Francis Gregor’s brothers, see introduction, 
nm. 48. It is not clear which brother is referred 
to here. 

3 See Letter 1. 

4 The surmise was 
edition, Ixxix, n. 1. 

5 Richard Bentley was King’s and Cottonian 
Librarian, 1693-1707, and procured the appointment 
of his son Richard to the post in 1725, at the age 
of 16 o- 17. On the night of the fire, 22-23 Oct. 
1731, Dr. Bentley was staying with his son at the 
Library, and appeared in his nightshirt to assist 
the fire-fighting. For an account of the circum- 
stances, and for light on the point made in the 
letter above, see B.M. Cataloque of the Old Royal 
and King’s Collections (1921), vol. I, xxx. 

6 Cf. A Report of the Committee appointed to 
view the Cottonian Library (1732). 


correct; see Cambridge 





(7) Part of a Letter from his brother 
to Francis Gregor. 


[5 Feb. 1731/2.] 
Part of a Letter from my Brotheri dated 5 Feby 


1731. 
. . Last Evening I was with the Judge. He 
received me very civilly — said you had taken a 


great deal of Pains That he would assist you in 
every respect in his Power — said he had some 
MSS the Original of which were burnt in the Cotton 
Library, as he fears2 — He desires you to send up 
the Preface. I telling him that you had taken 
Notice of his Family Worthies. He said he could 
help you, he believed to better Materials than any 
one else; particularly he has the Original grant of 
King John of the Barton of Wimstone,3 the seat of 
the family. This was given him lately by Mr Anstis4 
— In the whole he desired his Service and whatever 
lay in his Power to assist you in you may depend 
. ere 

1 See Letter ‘* D2, ‘ 

2 It is not clear what copies of the lost MSS. are 
referred to. Cf. Letter 14, where Fortescue-Aland 
says he has a copy of the De Natura, which was 
not apparently among the MSS. in Cottonian 
library. 

3 Sir John denies this later; see Letter 14. 

4 John Anstis (1669-1744), a Cornishman of good 
family and fortune, and his son John (1708-1754) 
were at this time joint Garter King-of-Arms. 
See ‘D.N.B 








(8) -Letter from Sir John Fortescue-Aland 
to Francis Gregor. 
{15 Mar. 1731/2.] 


You did me a great Pleasure in sending me the 
Copy of Sir John Fortescue de Laudibus etc and [ 
do think it will be public service when your Trans- 
lation and Notes come to be printed. I have not 
had time as yet to peruse the Work as it deserves, 
coming the Circuit soon after you sent it to me; 


Sir, 


—_ 


but when I return from the Circuit which will be 
about three weeks hence, I will then take an 
Opportunity to go thorough the whole. I give 
you thanks for the honour you have done me and 
believe me always to be Sir, 
Your most obedt humble servt 
J. ffortescue. 
Hereford. 
15 March 1731. 


(9) Copy of a Letter from Francis Gregor 
to ? Sir John Fortescue-Aland. 


[28 Dec. 1732.] 
Decr 28th 1732 

Honrd Sir, 

I take the Liberty indulged me to 

inform you, that I have at last perfected what I 

proposed, that is made out an Index to the sheets 

under your present Inspection, which my Bro:1 
will deliver to you together with this, and also 
communicate with you a Letter of same Date? 
about the Publication. In a Letter I received from 
him immediately after He waited on you with my 

Translation He writ, that you had in your Custody 

the Original Grant of King John of the Barton of 

Wimstone made to your Ancester; by the favour 

of Mr Anstis.3 A Transcript of this by way ot 

Note in the Preface p. 59. under the Text, or other- 

wise will be a Curious Entertainment to the Reader, 

and a necessary embellishment to the Whole. As 
it is in Your Power so shall submit to your Direc- 
tion herein.4 In an Abridgement of Domesdei — 

Winestone (which I take to be the same with 

Winstone) was formerly the land of the Earl of 

= (Com.Moritoniensis) and held p. dim. 

id. 

At our Assizes I mentioned my having in my 
Custody a Transcript from Oxford of the Opuscu- 
lum, sive Tractatus de natura Legis Naturae. |: 
is written out fair for the Press? and has been 
collated since with the Original in the Bodleyan 
Library. I expect soon from Oxford an Answer 
to some Queries, and a Revisal, before I can pro: 
ceed. I think you told me you had also a Tran 
scription of it. As I have no ffriend in Town at 
Leisure in this way, the collating of it with your 
MS must stand defer’d till I send my corrected 
copy, which shall be as soon as I receive from 
my University-Correspondent. I think I had your 
Leave to prefix a Dedication to Yourself.8 I am 
with much Gratitude and Respect. 

Honrd Sir, 
Your most obedient Hum. Sevt. 
Francis Gregor. 

P.S. There is a Copy of the Opusc. in the 
Worseley Libr. a Gent. who was a private 
Tutour in the Family cou’d give my Bro: 
no account of it — There was a Mr. 
Worseley in Town, when I lived there, a 
Bro: I believe, to Sir Robert, who can 
probably inform you.9 


1 See Letter 6, n. 2. 
2 See Letter 10. 
3 See Letter 7. 














4 The charter was not included in the edition. 
Cf. Clermont, Family History, pp. 4-5. 
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5 The reference is correct; cf. V.C.H. for | 
Devon, I, p. 445. 

6 By Richard Forster, see above Letters 2 and 4. 

7 Presumably the second copy of the De Natura 
which is among these papers. 

8 Cf. Letter 14. Permission was given, but 
Gregor in fact dedicated his work to the Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of Cumberland. 

9 Sir Robert Worseley, 4th baronet (1669-1747) ; 
matric. Christ Church, Oxford, 1684; M.P. 1715-22. 
See Burke’s Complete Baronetage, 1, 66-7. 


(10) Copy of a Letter from Francis 
Gregor to his. brother! 
[28 Dec. 1732.] 
Dect 28th 1732 
Dear Bro. 


I have sent by Lord Talmo2 *(who went 
for Lond. Tuesday), my Index etc. to my Transla- 
tion (be pleased to correct in the Index, Letter P 
Notabili Praelato, for 224r 226. ib. in the Transla- 
tion, at the end of Note b. add. v. Burnett. Hist. 
Pref. Vol. 2. p. 49)*3 I wou’d not defer any longer 
the Publication. When Cousin Prideaux4 was in 
Town a year since I writ him to consult the Book- 
sellers, and sent a Specimen which he showed to 
Mr Ward and (Mr Gosling5, the former was con- 
cerned in the present Sir John Fortescue’ Publication 
of his Ancestor’s Book of Absolute and limited 
Monarchy6, the latter behaved impertinently as a 
Patentee of all Law Books, which he can never 
make out as such, nor under the Act of Parliament 
of her late Majesty.?7 So I will not apply to him. 
The former I have no objection to; I reserve no 
Copies, and I will be at the Expence of the Copper 
Plates. I am willing to know the best price you 
can get and that the Press be forthwith set to work, 
in Term time and whilst the Parliament is sitting. 
You will likewise think proper to apply to Mr. 
Brown, Mr Clay Mr Knaptons,8 and whomsoever 
you shall advise best. The last may object to it 
as a Law Book — It does not absolutely come under 
this class. It is rather an Historical Book in the 
Law, and relates to our Politic Constitution as is 
set forth in the Title of the first Impression A D 
15999 *(You will be pleased to deliver the enclosed 
to the Judgel0 with my very Hum. Service)*. I 
am etc. 

PS. 

*(Distribution of the Work / and Directions for the 
Press you have already)*/ Anyone you can pro- 
cure of Tolerable Learning and Common Sense will 
be sufficient to correct the Press. The greatest Care 
will be to attend to the Figures and Notes of 
Reference. I think the Bookseller is usually at the 
Expence of this.)* 


1 See Letter 6, n. 2. 

2 There was no peer with a name which could be 
abbreviated thus. The reading should perhaps be 
Falmo, in which case the reference may well be to 
Hugh Boscawen, Ist Viscount Falmouth (c. 1680- 
a” who was a near neighbour of Gregor in Corn- 
wall 

3 The correction seems to have been made. 








Burnet, bishop of ged (1643-1715), History a 
is Own Time, 1724,34 
4 Gregor’s grandfather Francis married Joan, d. 





| = eames of John Prideaux of Gurlyn in St. 
rit 

5 For details of these booksellers, see H. R. 
Plomer, A Dictionary of the Printers and Book- 
sellers, 1726-1775. 

6 See Letter 2, n. 3. 

7 Presumably a reference to st. 8 Anne c. 21, an 
act of importance in the law of copyright. 

8 See n. 5 above. 

9 Mulcaster’s. edition was entitled ‘A Learned 
Commendation of the Politique Laws of England.’ 
10 Sir John Fortescue-Aland. 

S. B. CHRIMES. 


(To be continued.) 


STRAWBERRY HILL SALE 
CATALOGUES, 1842. 


HEN George Robins published his 

auction catalogue of the collections in 
Horace Walpole’s Gothic castle, he stirred 
the collecting world both by the endless 
variety of treasures to be offered for sale and 
by the crowded but inaccurate descriptions 
he allotted to them. In the next six weeks 
he responded to the enthusiasm of collectors 
and their complaints by reprinting the cata- 
logue repeatedly, always incorporating some 
hurried corrections each time. I have ex- 
amined a goodly number of copies of the 
catalogue, with the help of previous studies, 
to define the bibliography of the several 
editions (or issues) more accurately. 

Earlier studies in print include a series of 
short articles, mostly by Mr. PERCIVAL 
MERRITT, in ‘N. and Q.’ in 1907, 1909, and 
1910. A much more complete bibliography 
of the catalogues is in MR. MErRRITT’S 
‘Account... Together with a Bibliography,’ 
privately printed in 1915. In the Bodleian 
Quarterly Record for 1932, Dr. R. W. CHAP- 
MAN published a brief note supplementing 
Mr. Merritr’s ‘Account.’ Like Dr. 
CHAPMAN, I have worked principally from 
copies in the collection of Mr. W. S. Lewis 
at Farmington, Connecticut, where indeed I 
have consulted Dr. CHAPMAN’S preliminary 
notes. I hasten to add that Mr. MERRITT’S 
conclusions in 1915 are generally supported 
by close study. 

I shall use the word “edition” as more 
convenient, even if it is not technically cor- 
rect. The title-pages say nothing about new 
editions, but the auctioneer’s advertisements 
make clear that he thought of editions; and 
since there are corrections of the text on 
nearly every page, the words “issue” and 
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“state” seem to me somewhat misleading. 
I shall attempt not to repeat information 
that is in Mr. MERRITT’s ‘ Account,’ and I 
limit my notes to the bibliography of the 
catalogue of the twenty-four-day sale in 
April and May 1842. Mr. ‘MERRITT quotes 
the crowded and magniloquent title-page; 
the ornamental half-title is perhaps better 
known: ‘A Catalogue of the classic con- 
tents of Strawberry Hill collected by Horace 
Walpole,’ xxiv + 250 pages. 

It is certain that Robins, the auctioneer, 
issued copies in rapid succession from the 
end of March until early in May, without 
changing the title-page, which always reads: 
“The private view will commence on the 
28th Day of March...” It is likewise cer- 
tain that copies were bound with small 
regard for bibliographical exactness. Any 
two copies of the same “ edition ” are likely 
to show some discrepancies, since correc- 
tions may be made anywhere in the stand- 
ing type. All editions are printed from the 
same setting of type, in which the many 
corrections have been introduced: even 
Edition VI with its new pagination uses 
standing type but introduces most of the 
additional titles (in Days 1-5) in bold face. 
Nevertheless, the sequence of editions can 
be established, and the regularity of change 
is much greater than one might suppose. 
Mr. Robins in his advertising spoke of five 
editions on small paper and two on large 
paper, and my study of numerous copies 
supports him. 

Edition I. Bound in green or pink wrap- 
pers. (I name the covers I have seen, but 
do not consider them significant as tests of 
priority.) In this first edition the Tenth 
Day has only 152 lots, and the Twelfth Day 
only 140 lots. There is no mention of large- 
paper copies on the title-page. 

Edition II. Not seen, but ‘Mr. MERRITT’S 
copy is now at Harvard, where Miss Carolyn 
Jakeman has confirmed Mr. MERRITT’S des- 
cription of it. Bound in pink wrappers. The 
Tenth Day has 156 lots, but the Twelfth 
Day has 140 lots as in Edition I; the title- 
page includes one new sentence: “A few 
copies are printed on large paper, at 12s. 
each.” Mr. MERRITT (p. 52) says: “It 
corresponds quite closely to I, though occa- 
sionally it shows signs of recataloguing in 
isolated titles.” This edition, which seems 
to be the rarest of the series, is perhaps a 








preliminary issue of Edition III, with some 
sheets only of the corrected impression; but 
Mr. !MERRITT’S copy, so bound and issued, 
authorises us to name it Edition II. 


Edition III. Bound in pink or blue wrap- 
pers. The title-page does not always have 
the announcement of copies on large paper, 
an indication that sheets were bound u 
somewhat irregularly. Lots 153-156 have 
been added, as in Edition II, at the end of 
the Tenth Day; and lots 141-147 at the end 
of the Twelfth Day. This edition was cer- 
tainly printed from standing type, but cor- 
rections have been made on almost every 
page through p. 136 (Signature U). Most 
of the corrections are in the spelling of 
names, but whole entries are frequently 
altered. Thus, on p. 74, lot 30 in the first 
edition names four books; in the third edi- 
tion two are given by name and the entry 
ends abruptly “and 8 others.” 

From p. 137 to the end the text appears to 
be identical with Edition I, except that pp. 
186 and 187 are reversed in position. 

In a variant of Edition III, otherwise iden- 
tical with it, the imposition of pp. 186 and 
187 has been corrected, and lots 167-173 
have been added at the end of the Eighteenth 
Day. At this one point, the text is like all 
later editions, but the rest of the volume is 
clearly the text of Edition III. 


Edition IV. On large paper. Bound in 
grey wrappers. The title-page reads: “ The 
Catalogue (at 12s. each) . . .” whereas all 
other editions, even including the second on 
large paper (Edition VII), read: “The 
Catalogue (at 7s. each)...” Lots 198-204 
have been added at the end of the Third 
Day; lots 169-181 at the end of the Fourth 
Day; lots 196-249 at the end of the Fifth 
Day, using an extra leaf K* inserted after 
p. 54; lots 149-187 at the end of the Sixth 
Day, using an extra leaf M®* inserted after 
p. 68 (lots 161-187 were withdrawn before 
the sale, so that the extra leaf M* is pecu- 
liar to Edition IV); lots 117-122 at the end of 
the Thirteenth Day; lots 136-139 at the end 
of the Sixteenth Day; and lots 129-130 at 
the end of the Twenty-fourth Day. Two 
extra lots are inserted on p. 215. But the 
changes in this edition are not limited to 
added lots: I have noted textual corrections 
that first appear in this edition on pp. 35, 
36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 42, 50, 52, 53, 56, 161, 
169, 201, 205, 230, 245; and a complete 
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collation of the text would doubtless dis- ; 


cover still more. 

Edition IV has one interesting textual 
vagarity: pp. 95-104, leaf Ps and signature 
Q, are almost (not quite) identical with the 
text of Edition I, although the text up to p. 
94 and after p. 105 is indubitably the same 
as or later than Edition II]. These pages 
begin the description of coins and medals, 
the Ninth Day; the books were in Days One 
to Six, and the prints in Days Seven and 
Eight. The seeming anomaly may be ex- 
plained, I think, as indicating that the print- 
ing of the first edition had reached this 
point when Robins decided to issue an edi- 
tion on large paper; and since the coins 
were on the whole described more accu- 
rately than the books, he found it possible 
to use some pages printed without change 
from the type of the first edition. But even 
though these few pages are an earlier text 
than Edition III, the edition on large paper 
is properly placed as Edition IV. 

Edition V. On regular paper. Bound in 
grey wrappers. The lots are as in Edition 
IV save for the Sixth Day, where the with- 
drawal of lots 161-187 made the extra leaf 
M* unnecessary Extra leaf K* as in Edi- 
tion IV. Again most of the corrections are 
in the first part of the Catalogue, the descrip- 
tions of the books and prints. Edition II, 
as described above, has corrections on 
almost every page, and Edition IV carries 
on the improvement. But the reviser still 
found many misspelled words, and [I have 
listed corrections first introduced into Edi- 
tion V on sixty-one of the first ninety-four 
pages. Edition V, in other words, is another 
extensively revised text, although - still 
printed from standing type. It may be 
worth pointing out that Edition V contains 
the latest revision of the Collection of 
Prints (Seventh and Eighth Days) before it 
was entirely recatalogued for the London 
Sale beginning 13 June. 

Edition VI. On regular paper. Bound in 
grey or pink wrappers. Days Seven and 
Eight omitted entirely, and the descriptions 
of the first six days enlarged from sixty- 
eight to eighty-six pages, so that the pagina- 
tion is xxiv + 90, 97-250. Many books are 
newly listed by name, chiefly where the ear- 
lier catalogues record vaguely “ and others.” 
Most of the additions, especially in Days 
Two to Five, are in boldface type whenever 
4 new line had to be set. From the Ninth 





— 


Day to the end, the text seems to match 
that of Edition V, and is presumably of the 
same impression except for pp. 89-90 which 
had to be imposed as a single leaf, signed P. 

Edition VII. On large paper. Bound in 
pink wrappers. Like Edition VI textually. 
I have noted two slight variations: the 
heading on p. 132 is out of alignment, and 
the spelling “ Faenza” on p. 169 (lot 121) 
is reintroduced after having been changed 
to “Faenna” by some unintelligent cor- 
rector in Edition V and allowed to remain 
in Edition VI. Such an alteration may well 
have been made at press, but I find 
“ Faenza ” in the two copies I have seen of 
Edition VII, and “ Faenna ” in eleven copies 
of Editions V and VI. 

A. T. HAZEN. 
University of Chicago Library, 
Chicago, U.S.A. 


OLD HARROW SCHOOL CORRES- 

PONDENCE.—Some years ago whilst 
arranging and listing the Northwick Park 
documents which, thanks to the interest of 
Captain E. G. Spencer-Churchill, were later 
transferred to the Shire Hall, Worcester, I 
found twenty-two small packets mainly of 
correspondence associated with Harrow 
School, roughly between the years 1800 and 
1850. ‘Most of this correspondence had be- 
longed to the first Lord Northwick (1769- 
1859), who lived for many years at The Park, 
Harrow, which in 1831 became one of the 
school boarding houses, considerably en- 
larged after his time. 

Lord Northwick was closely identified with 
all Harrow affairs,) and was a very active 
School Governor for more than half a cen- 
tury. He kept all his correspondence very 
methodically, and when he moved to North- 
wick Park—at that time in Worcestershire, 
but since 1931 in Gloucestershire—the 
correspondence went with him, together with 
a large number of the documents, including 
many old Harrow Court Rolls which are 


*still preserved at Northwick Park. 


As tq the Harrow correspondence, much 
of it is interesting in various ways, and 
especially so as concerning the Rev. Christo- 
pher Wordsworth, the school’s Headmaster 
from 1836 to 1844. There are some letters 
in his own hand, several of them with 
reference to the building of the School 





1 Barnard, ‘ The Harrow Volunteers Association,’ 
1803-07 ‘Notes and Queries,’ 10 May 1941. 
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Chapel, which was his great achievement, 
and there is a letter and report in another 
hand detailing the grievous fire which 
destroyed Wordsworth’s house on 22 Oct. 
1838, at which time there were only sixty- 
nine boys at the school. ; 

It is very satisfactory to be able to report 
that Captain Spencer-Churchill has recently 
deposited this little collection at the 
Vaughan Library, now one of the school’s 
outstanding buildings, where it is accessible 
to students wishing to examine it. I have 
made a rough list of the contents of the 
various packets, and it has accompanied the 
correspondence. 

E. A. B. BARNARD. 

St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. 


PUNCH: HAVE YOU A COMPLETE 

SET?—Many a library prides itself on 
having what it believes to be a complete set. 
I only know of one such library. The facts 
are very interesting, and they are as fol- 
lows :— 

Early in the year 1885 news—alas! ill- 
founded—reached England that the reiief 
of General Charles George Gordon (1833- 
1885) at Khartoum had been achieved; and 
the nation breathed a heart-felt prayer of 
thankfulness. 

Punch in its next following issue appeared 
with a picture illustrative of the deliverance, 
and the copies of that issue had all been 
dispatched to subscribers and others, when 
—suddenly—the true and dreadful news 
arrived that (so far from the General having 
been relieved) the Mahdi and his fanatical 
followers had rushed the General’s defences 
and had murdered him on 26 Jan. 1885: two 
days before the belated arrival of the ad- 
vance guard of the British relieving troops. 
(The day on which such advance guard 
actually arrived was 28 Jan. 1885, which 
would have been General Gordon’s 52nd 
birthday, had he but survived.) 

What was Punch to do? It took the only 
course open to it in such evil circumstances. 
It called in all copies which had gone out, 
and, in particular, requested a return of all 
copies from its subscribers, and, I think, 
published a second issue without such pic- 
ture; and probably (though this I do not 
know) included a new picture, in its place, 
reflective of the nation’s grief. 

Doubtless 99 per cent. of the copies of the 
original issue were recovered by Punch and 


destroyed. 





One, however, was not re- 
covered; the subscriber, who had received it, 
probably never having received the request 
for its return. 

He was a Norfolk gentleman, whose sur- 
name I believe was Willett. A devotee of 
Punch, he prided himself on having Punch 
from its outset, and, as each year closed, he 
duly had its issues bound together as a 
volume. The issue containing the picture of 
the relief of General Gordon became bound 
in consequence in his volume for 1885. 

Years later his complete set of Punch 
came into the possession of my late friend 
and informant, his nephew Mr. Ernest W. 
Willett, formerly of Norfolk and afterwards 
of Bexhill-on-Sea, Co. Sussex, solicitor; and 
the latter was intensely pleased with the pos- 
session of what he considered likely to be— 
for the reasons above recorded—a unique set 
of Punch. 

Nothing, I am certain, would ever have 
induced my friend to sell so precious a set; 
but, being rightly desirous of its preservation 
to posterity, he during the later years of his 
life presented it to his club in the town of 
his adoption; and I, for one, greatly honour 
his memory for so doing. 

To all other libraries I would now put the 
question which heads this note: “ Punch: 
Have you a complete set?” 


L. G. H Horton-Smitu. 
The Atheneum, S.W.1. 


DAVID HUME’S UNPUBLISHED LET- 

TERS, ETC.—Since the appearance of 
J. Y. T. Greig’s edition of the letters of 
David Hume, a considerable number of un- 
published Hume letters have come to light. 
In collaboration with Professor W. G. 
Maclagan of Glasgow University and Dr. 
R. Klibansky of Oriel College, Oxford, I am 
preparing a supplementary volume for pub- 
lication. 

Numerous Hume autographs have been 
sold within the past few years and are now 
widely scattered. I am therefore anxious to 
learn of the whereabouts of any Hume 
letters (or other manuscript materials) not 
included in Greig’s edition, or published by 
him only from printed sources. I shall be 
pleased to pay all expenses for the making of 
photostats or certified copies. 

ERNEST C. MOSSNER. 

Syracuse University. 

(From American N. & Q., Oct., 1946.) 
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Readers’ Queries. 


MORTIMER'S ‘UNIVERSAL DIREC- 
TOR,’ 1763—This is probably the 
scarcest, and certainly the most informing, 
of the London Directories published in the 
eighteenth century. From enquiries I have 
made during many years I have succeeded 
in locating no more than four copies—two 
of which are at Guildhall, one at the British 
Museum, and one at the College of Arms. 
| am anxious to record the provenance of 
any other copies and would welcome the 
assistance of readers who can tell me of 
them. 
AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


PIE-DAY.—William Penn the Quaker, 

writing at Cork, Ireland, in his journal 
for 10th month (December) 25 says: 
“was Pye Day. none could be got to 
worke.” Can other examples of pie-day for 
Christmas be found? Is the term connected 
with the prominence on the day of Christ- 
mas pie? Is the term used in malam portem, 
as by a critic of keeping Christmas Day? 


Henry J. CADBURY. 


SECOND RICHARD BAXTER. — 

Writing on ‘Richard Baxter and his 
Descendants ’ in ‘ Notes and Queries ’ for 24 
Aug. 1850 (No. 43, p. 206), H. M. BEALBY 
of North Brixton said: “ Baxter makes 
mention, at the close of his own Life and 
Times, of one Richard Baxter, a Sabbatarian 
Anabaptist, and says of him, ‘that he was 
sent to gaol for refusing the oath of 
allegiance, and it went current that it was 
I’.”. Wanted, any information of any kirtd 
about this second Richard Baxter. 


F. H. A. M. 


EDITORS OF ‘DEBRETT.—I am en- 
deavouring to compile a complete list 
of the Editors of ‘ Debrett.’ 

John Debrett died in 1822, and it is un- 
certain who succeeded him in the editorial 
chair. The next known Editor, William 
Courthope, afterwards Somerset Herald 
(1834-39) and his successors George William 
Collen, Portcullis Pursuivant (1840-47) and 
his brother Henry Collen (1847-49) seem 
clearly established, but it is not so certain 





regarding those who followed, as it was not 
then customary to publish the Editor’s name 
on the title page. 

From 1850 to 1864 the book was not pub- 
lished, but in the latter year Dean & Son 
acquired the copyright, and from that time 
onwards the work has appeared regularly 
each year. The first Editor under Dean & 
Son is believed to have been a Mr. Gilbert 
(one source of information suggests he may 
have been a Major), a relative of the Dean 
family. His Christian name and date on 
which he relinquished editorship are not 
known, nor are the dates of the Editor who 
succeeded him, William Clarke, who appears 
not to have been responsible for more than 
two editions. A possible clue is that the 
preface of the 1870 edition was addressed 
trom Tangley Park, Middlesex, which is 
situated between Hanworth and Hampton. 

If any reader has knowledge of Mr. Gil- 
bert or William Clarke which would enable 
me to fill in the blanks, I would greatly 
appreciate any information given me. 


DEBRETT. 


WHITE OF TUXFORD, NOTTS.—Sir 

Thomas Woollaston White was created 
a baronet on 20 Dec. 1802 with special re- 
mainder to the male issue of his father. 
As his brother Lieut.-Col. Taylor White is 
known to have left issue, any information 
concerning his descendants would be appre- 
ciated. Col. White served under the Duke 
of York at Valenciennes, married 9 Feb. 
1803 Sophia Jewell and died on 11 Sept. 
1847, leaving issue: Isaac Woollaston White, 
Royal Horse Guards 1827-31 (who died in 
Feb. 1846 having married —— Cox of 
Woodhurst and had two sons, Isaac and Wil- 
liam, and one daughter Sarah); Charles Law- 
rence White, born March 1813 (married); 
Thomas White born 1816, married Dec. 
1846 —— Reed; William Cecil White, born 
1822; Rowland Humberstone White, born 
1824; Sophia White; Fanny White; and 
Sarah Maria Woollaston White, married 
1833 —— Ashton of St. Ives, Hunts. 


DEBRETT. 
" ARUNDINES CAMI” (cxe, 236, 285).— 
Can any reader tell me of any other col- 


lection of Latin translations of Limericks, 
nursery rhymes or similar verse? 


JACK WERNER. 
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HE HEADPIECE ON SHAKESPEARE’S 
*“ SONNETS, 1609.—This is an ornamen- 
tal wood-cut of which the chief features are 
a light and dark “A”. The design on the 
Sonnets has what appears to be a key sus- 
pended from the centre urn or vase. I have 
traced this particular design on the first 
pages of the texts in the following books: 
‘Richard II,’ 1597, printed by Valentine 
Simmes; ‘ Richard III, 1597, printed by 
Valentine Simmes; ‘2 Henry IV,’ 1600, 
printed by Valentine Simmes; ‘ Hamlet,’ 
1603, printed by ? J. Roberts; ‘Sonnets,’ 
1609, printed by G. Eld; ‘ Histriomastix,’ 
1610, printed by ? G. Eld; ‘ Heroyk Life and 
Death of Henry IV’ (of France), printed by 
G. Eld. 

Are there other books on which this par- 
ticular design of the double “A” device 
is to be found? 

R. L. EAGLE. 


[RISH ROCKET BRIGADE.—Contem- 
porary records show the existence of an 
Irish Rocket Brigade in the service of the 
Queen of Portugal more than a hundred 
years ago. Light on the function of this 
formation would be of historical interest. 


R. J. D’Arcy Harr. 


R: P. BONINGTON.—One of Bonington’s 

finest pictures, a view of the Grand 
Canal, Venice, was in a fire at Warnham 
Court, Horsham, and was afterwards sold 
in a much damaged condition at Christie’s 
for £70. In a note printed 27 March 1915 
(11 S. xi. 256) Mr. GeorGeE WaRRE of 
Upper Grosvenor Street, stated that the 
damaged picture was in his possession and 
that “the original pigments have proved to 
be intact.” Where is the picture now? 

Bonington died 23 Sept. 1828 at Totten- 
ham Street, Tottenham Court Road. Where 
would his will, if any, be filed or letters of 
administration be taken out? Search for 
the will or letters of administration at 
Somerset House has proved fruitless. Were 
some wills proved in an ecclesiastical court 
at this date? 

It is probable that Bonington’s estate 
could not be ascertained until after the sale 
of his pictures at Sothebys in June 1829. 
The Boningtons had been domiciled in Paris 
for some years before their son’s death. 
Would his will have to be proved there? 


S.R. 





JREILBY PORTEUS.—He became Bishop 

of London in 1787. In 1765, when he 
was a Kentish rector, he married Margaret, 
daughter of Bryan Hodgson, landlord of 
The George, Stamford, Lincolnshire. Can 
any reader say where the marriage took 
place? ; 

A. J. WATERFIELD. 
Worthing. 


LOMAX OF ST. ALBANS.—I am anxious 

to learn of the family to which Mary, 
wife of Caleb Lomax (or Lomas) and 
afterwards of Zachary Chambers, belonged. 
Caleb was M.P. for St. Albans 1708 and 
Lord of the ‘Manor of Childwickbury, Herts. 
He was, I believe, son of Joshua Lomax of 
Bolton, Lancs. Zachary was a brother of 
Ephraim Chambers of cyclopaedia fame 
(see ‘ D.N.B.’). 

Was there any issue other than Caleb 
Lomax, also M.P. for St. Albans, and Char- 
lotte Barbara Chambers, wife of Sir William 
Wolseley, 6th Baronet of Wolseley, Staffs? 


P. W. MONTAGUE-SMITH. 


DEKKER, WILKINS, AND MUNDAY. 

—When and where has Mr. M. Eccles 
“described in full the appearances before 
the justices of Thomas Dekker, George Wil- 
kins, and Anthony Munday,” which he has 
discovered in “the extant Session files”? 
(See ‘Christopher Marlowe in London’ 
(1934); published at Cambridge, Mass., 
US.A.). If his article is difficult to get in 
this country, I should like to know what it 
amounts to, especially as regards Dekker 
and Munday. Dates are especially im- 
portant. 

HIsTRIO. 


JOHN FLETCHER (THE POET).—It is 

said that Massinger mentions Fletcher 
once; thus—he states that Fletcher never 
would have “Such reputation and credit 
won | But by his honor’d patron, .Hunting- 
don.” (See ‘Cambridge History of Litera- 
ture,” VI, 152: chap. vi. by E. Koeppel). 
Where does this couplet occur, and what is 
the context? 

HIstTrIio. 


“ (OODNESS, TRUTH AND BEAUTY.” 
Where does this version of the 
Trinity of Eternal Values first appear? 


VAUGHAN CORNISH. D.SC. 
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Replies. 
MARK NAPIER ON MONTROSE. 


(cxci. 56, 171). 


ALL references to Mark Napier are of 

interest to me, for he was an unusual 
character who generally expressed his views 
forcibly and in picturesque fashion. Mr. 
JaRVIS’S note, therefore, is very welcome. 
May I, in return, add a few comments on 
the subject of Wishart’s ‘ History,’ which Mr. 
Jarvis has introduced. 

I have copies of a number of the early 
editions of Wishart. It may be of service 
to give a description of these: 

1. I. G. | De Rebus | Auspiciis Serenis- 
simi, & | Potentissimi | caRoLI | Dei Gratia 
Magnae Britanniae, | Franciae & Hiberniae 
Regis, &c. | Sub imperio illustrissimi Ja- 
cobi Montis-rosarum Marchio- | nis, Comitis 
de Kincardin, &c. | Supremi Scotiae Guber- 
natoris Anno | 1644, & duobus sequentibus 
praeclare gestis, | Commentarius. | Interprete 
A. S. | Editio secunda quam antehdc locu- 
pletior | & longé castigatior. | [ornament] | 
Amstelodami. | [rule] | Impensis Johannis 
Crosse, 1648. 

12mo. (*) 12 IL, (*) (*) 2 IL, + A-K (4) 
in twelves. Title-page (verso blank): dedi- 
cation, 21 pp., dated “7 Febr. 1648”; 
Lectori . . . , 5 pp.; text, pp. [1]-221 (verso 
blank); follows a blank leaf. 

‘This edition is now somewhat scarce. 

The Sunderland Library copy of the Paris 
edition (1648) appeared in a catalogue issued 
by John Orr, the Edinburgh bookseller, in 
1926. It is described therein (in error) as 
the “ First Edition.” Orr also lists ““ Another 
Edition,” also from the Sunderland collec- 
tion, and of “ Paris 1648.” Query, does he 
mean “another copy,” or was there more 
than one edition printed in Paris in that 
year? I have a copy with a Paris, 1648, 
imprint, but cannot lay my hands upon it at 
the moment. When found, I shall give a 
description. 

2: Thorp (1928) catalogues a copy of the 
translation “ Printed in the Year 1649.” My 
copy of the translation is that of 1660— 

The Compleat | History | Of The | warrs 
In scoTLaAND | Under the Conduct of the 
Illustrious and | truly-valiant James 
Marquesse | Of MONTROSE, | General for his 
Majestie Charls Ist. in | that Kingdome, | 








! Together | With a brief Character of Him, 


| As Also | A True Relation of his Forein 
Negotiations, Land- | ing, Defeat, Appre- 
hension, Tryal, and deplo- | rable Death in 
the time of Charls 2d. | [single rule] | Now 
newly Corrected and Enlarged by an Eye- 
witnesse | of all the fore-mentioned passages. 
| [single rule] | Printed in the Year, 1660. 

Small 8vo. A (4 IL), B-Q (4) in eights. 
Portrait (insert) “A Paris P: Pontius 
sculpsit”’; title-page, in red and _ black, 
within double-rule border, (verso blank); to 
the reader, 5 pp.; On The Death of... 
Montrose, (poem, initialled “ T.F.”), 1 page; 
text, pp. 1-[232]. 

Copies of the above are of fairly frequent 
occurrence. Dr. J. F. Kellas Johnstone in 
his Bibliographia Aberdonensis, Vol. ii, p. 
392, notes this edition, which he says is 
“printed probably in Holland.” He makes 
no mention of a portrait, but the rather 
poor effort of Pontius is in the two copies. 
that lie before me. Kellas Johnstone 
describes from copies in the National 
Library of Scotland, the Bodleian, and 
Edinburgh. 

K. J. also notes another edition of 1660, 
viz:— 

THE | HISTORY | OF THE | Kings Majesties 
Affairs | IN SCOTLAND, | Under the Conduct 
of the most Honourable James MARQUES of 
| MONTROSE, Earle of Kincardin, dc. and 
Generall Governour | of that Kingdome. | 
In the years, 1664. 1645. & 1646. | The 
second Edition. Corrected and much 
amended. | [device] | HAGHE, Printed by 
Samuel Browne, English Bookeseller dwell- 
ing in the | Achter-om at the signe of the 
English Printing house. 

8vo. [ ]' *4 **7 B-M8 N4. Pp. [24] + 184. 
With well etched portrait of Montrose, by 
A. Matham (insert frontis.). Title. Pp. 
3-18], ded. to Charles, Prince of Scots and 
Wales, dated at end: 1 Oct. 1647. Pp. 
[19-23], to the reader. P. [24], errata. Pp. 
1-184, text. 

There is a copy of this edition in the 
Bodleian. 

3. The Ruddiman edition, which I have 
found to be quite scarce, may be described 
as follows: — : 

Memoirs | Of | The Most Renowned | 
JAMES GRAHAM, | Marquis Of Montrose. | 
Translated from the Latin | Of the Rev. 
Doctor George Wishart, | afterwards Bishop 
of Edinburgh. | With.| An Appendix, con- 
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taining many curious | Papers relating to the 
History of these Times; se- | veral of which 
never hitherto published. | Edinburgh: | 
Printed by W. Ruddiman jun. and Company, 
| For A. Kincaid and A. Donaldson, W. 
Gordon, | C. Wright, Booksellers in Edin- 
burgh; and for | And, Stalker, Bookseller in 
Glasgow. | MDCCLVI. 

Sm. 4to. 4 ll. unsigned, b-d (2), A-Z, 
Aa-Zz, Aaa-Fff (2), in fours. Portrait (in- 
sert), engraved by A. Bell after Van Dyck; 
title-page (verso blank); dedication leaf 
(verso blank); publisher’s preface, pp. {iii]-x; 
author’s preface, pp. [xi]-xviii; contents, pp. 
[xix]-xxvi; fly-title (verso, 8-line quot. from 
Sir G. Mackenzie); text, pp. [1]-324; appen- 
dix, pp. [325]-412. 

The feud between Mark Napier and James 
Grant was a very bitter one. A good account 
by Napier—a vigorous piece of condemna- 
tion—will be found in Napier’s ‘ Memorials 
of Viscount Dundee,’ vol. i (1859). In some 
of his historical works, Grant is really pretty 
good, in others his plagiaristic habits are all 
too apparent. He did not, however, as MR. 
JARVIS seems to suggest, turn from fiction to 
historical biography. He was a novelist to 
the end of his days, and his historical works 
were simply interludes in his greater voca- 
tion. I am fortunate enough to possess be- 
tween fifty and sixty of his novels. Many 
are well worth reading, though his indebted- 
ness to others, e.g. to Scott, is marked. 

One last point. I have always understood 
the words “ Interprete A. S.” on the title of 
the Montrose history to be an indication of 
Wishart’s authorship, the “ A. S.” signifying 
“Agricola Sophicardus” i.e. George 
Wishart. 

I should like to refer Mr. JARVIS to 
Napier’s Letter to . . . Stirling Maxwell— 
on the Historical Manuscripts Commission 
—if he does not already know it. Only 
twenty-four copies were printed. It is a fine 
exposure of cock-sure officials. 

J. L. WE. 


(CHURCH SERVICES (cxci. 214). — 

According to an article by the late Dr. 
F. E. Brightman in Ollard’s ‘ Dictionary of 
English Church History,’ the use of the 
chief Eucharistic vestment—the chasuble— 
was restored at Wilmcote, Warwickshire, in 
about 1849; by J. M. Neale, at Sackville 
College, East Grinstead, in 1850; at St. 
Ninian’s Cathedral, Perth, and at Cumbrae, 





in 1851; at Harlow in 1852, and at St. Tho- 
mas’s, Oxford, in 1854. 

Clifton Kelway—The Story of the 
Catholic Revival’ (1914)}—however, says: 

There is some reason for thinking that the |ast- 
named church took the lead in the restoration. . . 
The restoration of the use of incense was accom- 
plished at St. Mary Magdalene’s, Munster Square; 
while, apart from cathedrals and college chapels 
where surpliced singers were always retained, 
Christ Church, Albany Street is reputed to have 
been the first church to have a surpliced choir, 
(p. 69.) 

In accordance with the Advertisements of 
1566 and the Canons of 1604, the cope was 
used by the celebrant in cathedral and colle- 
giate.churches. But the use even there was 
exceptional till the nineteenth century. 
Probably the last regular use of them was 
at Durham Cathedral about 1760. 


It was decided by the Courts in one of 
the numerous ecclesiastical cases of the 
‘sixties and seventies of the last century 
that, while the chasuble was an illegal orna- 
ment, nevertheless the cope was the appro- 
priate garment for the celebrant at Holy 
Communion at cathedrals on certain days. 
The Dean of Ripon—the famous Dr. Hugh 
McNeile—and the Chapter were vigorous 
Protestants and extremely anti-ritualist. As, 
however, they had always declared that all 
they wanted was that the law on these 
points should first be ascertained, and then 
obeyed by all, they felt constrained to intro- 
duce the cope at Ripon. Their natural reluc- 
tance to do so was wittily hit off by Samuel 
Wilberforce, who quoted the lines: 

And Sion in her anguish 

With Babylon must cope. 
—Hymn 225 
Modern’). 

In a Chancery Appeal (in re Robinson 
Wright v. Tugwell, Law Journal Reports, 
N.S., Vol. Ixvi, p. 97), in 1896 it was decided 
that it was not illegal for a clergyman of 
the Church of England to preach in a black 
gown, and a condition that a black gown 
should be worn in preaching, attached to a 
bequest for the endowment of a church, is 
not void for illegality. 

T. Wickham Legg’s ‘ English Church Life 
from the Restoration to the Tractarian 
‘Movement ’ (1914), is a mine of information. 
See especially pages 351-381. ‘ Interpreta- 


(‘Hymns Ancient and 


tion of the Ornaments Rubric.’ There is an 
interesting appendix to the judgment given 
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by the Archbishop of Canterbury (E. W. 
Benson), in the case of Read v. Bishop of 
Lincoln. It contains the evidence of texts 
and engravings of (1) Lights on the Altar 
from 1214-1847, and (2) the position of the 
Celebrant, i.e., North end or Eastward posi- 
tion, from 1547-1863. This is to be found 
in the Law Reports (1891, 27], pp. 95-118. 


A. M. COLEMAN. 
30, Wellington Square, Oxford. 


It was in 1844 that Henry Phillpotts, 
Bishop of Exeter from 1830-1869, addressed 
a letter to his clergy on the use of the sur- 
plice in preaching. The Bishop required 
that the surplice should be used whenever a 
sermon was part of the ministration of the 
parochial clergy. Many Devon clergy re- 
fused to accept the Bishop’s ruling and in 
Exeter the laity objected to the use of the 
surplice in the pulpit. At St. Sidwell’s 
Church, Exeter, the objectors became so 
threatening that the whole police force of 
the city had to escort the rector from the 
church to his home in order to guard him 
from personal injury. Reference may be 
made to the Rev. R. J. E. Boggis’s book, 
‘History of the Diocese of Exeter,’ Exeter, 
1922, p. 501 sq.; also to R. G. Lambert’s 
book, ‘The Cobbett of the West.’ 


The cross and candlesticks on the altar 
gradually made their appearance during the 
1840's. The processional cross is first heard 
of in 1848 at St. Andrew’s, Wells Street. 


G. C. 


GIR ROBERT SLOPER (cxci. 169).— 

Several kind correspondents have sent 
information, either through the Editor or to 
me direct, which is summarized below. 

Mr. J. B. Wuitmore, F.S.A., writes that 
some years ago when he was working on the 
Slopers appearing in ‘The Record of Old 
Westminsters’ he collected a quantity of 
material relating to that family. With the 
help of some notes lent by the Rev. A. E. 
Burdekin, rector of West Woodhay, copied 
from family papers lent to him, Mr. 
WuitmoreE was able to construct a fairly 
comprehensive tentative pedigree of the 





Slopers of West Woodhay, Co. Berks, from 
which he takes the following : — | 
Robert Sloper, eldest son of William, of | 


West Woodhay, deputy paymaster of the 
Forces, by Katherine, daughter of Major- 
Gen. Robert Hunter, governor of Jamaica; 
born 8 ‘May 1729; marr. 8 Aug. 1752, Jane, 
3rd daughter of Sir John Willes, chief justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas; d. at West 
Green, Hants., 19 Aug. 1802; will proved 
P.C.C. 1 Sept. 1802 (713 Kenyon); to be 
buried in vault recently erected at East 
Wocdhay; his widow d. 15 Feb. 1804. 

Mr. G. O. RicKworp refers to Gentle- 
man’s Magazine 1752 describing Sloper’s 
wife as the youngest daughter of Sir John 
Willes; Alumni Carthusiani 1674-1872, 1913 
describing his marriage as a runaway one; 
and the European Magazine which gives the 
date of death as 12 Aug. 1802. (The War 
Office records give yet another date, 13 Aug., 
with which the Annual Register agrees.) 
Mr. RicKworp has also sent an extract from 
W. T. Whitley’s ‘Gainsborough’: in July 
1787 the artist accepted a commission from 
General Sloper who, according to the Rev. 
Henry Bate (afterwards Bate-Dudley), 
wanted Gainsborough to paint “an inter- 
view between the late amiable Mrs. Sloper 
who is to be spiritualised in the representa- 
tion, and her two surviving daughters.” 
There is no further record of this picture, 
and (if this is the same General Sloper) the 
statement that she was dead by 1787 cannot 
be reconciled with ‘Mr. WHITMORE’S investi- 
gations above, according to which she sur- 
vived her husband and died in 1804. 

Mr. L. A. VIDLER notes that upon a paint- 
ing (reproduced in Sussex Archaeological 
Collections, No. 83, p. 86) of a parade of the 
13th Regiment at Rye in 1779, it is stated 
that this regiment was under the command 
of General Sloper. If it was only the regi- 
ment and not e.g. a brigade that was under 
his command, this must have been another 
general of the same name, for Sir Robert 
Sloper served continuously in the cavalry 
from 1745. The dates of his commissions, 
as kindly supplied by the Librarian, War 
Office, are: ensign Mordaunt’s (18th Foot), 
14 May 1744; lieut. in ditto, 20 Sept. 1745; 
capt., 10th Dragoons, 1 June 1750; major in 
ditto, 28 Dec. 1755; lieut.-col., Ist Dragoon 
Guards, 13 Feb. 1759 to 2 April 1778; 
colonel, 25 May 1772; major-gen., 29 Aug. 
1777; colonel, 14th Lt. Dragoons, 2 April 
1778; lieut.-gen., 20 Nov. 1782; gen., 3 May 
1796; colonel, 4th Dragoons, 1 June 1797; 
governor of Hurst Castle, 1767-1795; 
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governor of Duncannon Fort, 1795-1802. 

The Chief Librarian, Central Library, 
Southampton, provides much information as 
to the General’s family, which has been sup- 
plemented by a letter from Major V. C. P. 
Hodson. His son, Granby Sloper, bapt. at 
St. Mary’s, Southampton, 14 July 1765, was 
admitted as a “ poor scholar” of the Char- 
terhouse (of which Sir John Willes was a 
governor), on the nomination of the Earl of 
Rochford, 26 Sept. 1775 (Alumni Car- 
thusiani); left before 8 Feb. 1780; appointed 
’ to a cadetship in the Madras Army, 1781; 
ensign, 26 Sept. 1782; lieut., 6 March 1789 
(having been appointed in 1785 aide-de-camp 
to his father the new Commander-in-Chief 
at Madras); and was living on 28 May 1802, 
the date of his father’s will. Another son, 
Robert Orby Sloper, of Woodhay House, 
who was a captain in the 88th Foot in 1800, 
had a daughter Charlotte who married, 21 
June 1821, Rev. Charles Shipley (see ‘ Landed 
Gentry * s.n. Shipley of Twyford Moors), by 
whom she had issue. 

There was a double link with the Shipley 
family, for Sir Robert Sloper’s brother, Wil- 
liam Charles, married Amelia Shipley at 
Twyford, 29 Sept. 1774. This brings in some 
interesting connexions with India, as 
Amelia was daughter of Jonathan Shipley, 
Bishop of St. Asaph, another of whose 
daughters was the wife of Sir William Jones, 
judge of the Supreme Court at Calcutta and 
the eminent Orientalist, while the Bishop’s 
son William Davies Shipley, Dean of St. 
Asaph, was father not only of the Rev. 
Charles Shipley aforesaid but also of Anna 
Maria Shipley, the wife of Bishop Heber of 
Calcutta. I had a recent note on her second 
marriage and later history at cxc. 278. 

West Green, where Sir Robert Sloper died, 
is in the parish of Hartley Whitney in North 
Hampshire and the burial register may settle 
which of the discrepant dates given above of 
his death is correct. The burial register of 
East Woodhay may also throw some light on 
the point. Can some correspondent assist? 

The only description of his personal attri- 
butes which I have so far come across is in 
a letter from Thornpson printed in ‘ Bengal 
Past and Present,’ vol. xvii, p. 96 —a man 
“who with many defects possesses much 
shrewdness and good sense.” Even William 
Hickey has nothing interesting to say, for 
once: there are two trifling references in 
his ‘ Memoirs,’ vol. iii, pp. 292, 306. 


Perhaps Mr. WHITMORE can say what be- 
came of his two sons, and tell us whether 
there was any other issue. 

H. BULLOcK. 


TEA SOLD IN PACKETS (clxi. 353).—In 

the Home Counties Directory for 1845 
the East India Tea Company advertise for 
agents to sell their tea. They state that it 
is packed in showy leaden canisters, from 
one ounce to a pound, with the price and 
weight marked on each packet, and but little 
trouble is occasioned by the sale. The 
licence is only Ils. per annum, and many 
during the last twenty years have realised 
considerable incomes by the agency, with- 
out one shilling let or loss. 

The British Hong-Kong Company also 
advertise their highly esteemed catty teas 
which are now sold by five hundred country 
agents. These teas are packed in lead, so 
as effectually to preserve their strength 
and flavour, each packet containing 2 
ounces, a quarter, a half, or one lb. 


A. H. W. FYNMORE. 


THE DIARY OF JOHN KNYVETON, 
SURGEON (clxxx. 76; cxi. 61, 174). 
—TI remember reading this book (the first 
volume) some years ago, having borrowed 
it from a doctor who was not impressed, 
and he had asked me if I thought it genuine. 
I read it carefully and was struck by inci- 
dents recorded that seemed just too good to 
be true from an author’s viewpoint. I seem 
to recall an anecdote about the Duchess of 
Bedford’s blue riding dress and its effect on 
British Naval dress. The story is probably 
true, but I remember seeing it in another 
context. I then wrote to the British Medical 
Association and they informed me that in 
the opinion of the late Sir D’Arcy Power, the 

‘ Diary’ was not genuine. 

JOHN EVELYN. 


NUMEROLOGICAL INEXACTITUDE? 

(cxci. 62).—If anyone hoped in 1881 
that the fact that the digits of the date added 
up to 18 meant that England would be at 
peace for eighteen years, he must soon have 
been disappointed. England was at war for 
the greater part of the period 1880-1899. 
The invasion of Burma in 1884-5 and the 
war in the Soudan 1896-99 were of greater 
| importance both from the military and the 
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political point of view than the first South | 


African war, which lasted only a few 


months, 1880-1, and in which the numbers 


engaged were inconsiderable. The British 
force at Majuba was only between six and 
seven hundred men. 

The prophecy is too selective to be impres- 
sive. A few dates which fit are picked out, 
and those which contradict it are ignored. 


M. H. Dopps. 


EM ON MRS. OSWALD OF AUCH- 

INCRUIVE (cxci. 282).—A beautiful full- 
length portrait of Mrs. Oswald was painted 
by John Zoffany. R.A. (1725-1810). It is re- 
produced in ‘John Zoffany, R.A. His Life 
and Works,’ by Lady Victoria Manners and 
Dr. G. C. Williamson, 1920, where it is dated 
“circa 1770.” She died in London in 1780. 
(The date of the artist’s birth is given in 
error as 1735 in the above work.) 


HILDA F. FINBERG. 


SABBATARIANS (cxci. 193)—The Con- 
cise Oxford Dictionary says: — 

Sabbath-keeping Jew; Christian who accepts 
(and inculcates) the obligation to observe Sunday 
strictly as sabbath; Christian individual or member 
of sect observing Saturday as sabbath, seventh-day 
Baptist, &c. 

Christians usually keep the first day of the 
week although Seventh Day Adventists keep 
the seventh. Neither of them worship either 
day. 

AUSTIN EASTWOOD. 

West Bank, Baghdad, Iraq. 


SYMBOL OF THE TRINITY; LLAN- 


DYNAM (cxci. 127).— Three human 
heads “ symbolised in one” is found on the 
arms of the Trivulzio famliy (with motto 
“unica mens ”)}—the arrangement shows one 
neck, one crown, two eyes, three noses, 
mouths, etc., a sort of modification of Janus 
Bifrons. In this case, I am not sure there 
is a reference to the Trinity, rather a pun- 
ning allusion to the family name. But a 
mystical allusion to the sacred idea may 
have been worked out. (See coins of 
Retegno for the picture, e.g. Corpus Numm. 
Ital. IV, p. 521), No. 11, etc—of 1676). 
Incidentally there are Roman _ representa- 
tions of a four faced Janus; you can only 
see three faces at one time! These may be 
sources of the religious use. 


TuHos. O. MABBOTT. 





The Library. 


Nicanor of Athens. By O. F. Grazebrook. 
(Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d.) 


WE may be grateful to the bookseller who, 

forgetting the work of Mahaffy, Lowes 
Dickinson, Murray, Zimmern, Rostovtzeff 
and others, was at a loss to advise Mr. 
Grazebrook on the choice of books and 
recommended him to write the book he 
wanted for himself. For, once we have 
passed the somewhat subfusc wrapper (which 
nev@theless, we are convinced, bears a fine 
portrait of Nicanor) we are in a colourful 
world of real people, and Nicanor the 
Athenian becomes our author and friend, as 
convincing as Pepys (also servant of a Navy), 
Gulliver or Crusoe. 

The last good novel on ancient Greece was 
Naomi Mitchison’s ‘Cloud Cuckco Land’ 
(1925)—a brilliant picture painted by an 
artist and scholar. Mr. Grazebrook, using 
Nicanor’s autobiographical form (perhaps of 
questionable probability to the scholar) 
achieves a greater realism for the average 
reader. When first we meet Nicanor’s 
brother Lysis, the thought arises “can this 
be Plato’s Lysis?” and, recalling the 
dialogue, we are convinced, glad to meet the 
rest of the family and eager to know more of 
them. There is little to mar the verisimili- 
tude, save a few trifles hardly worth men- 
tioning. The reader too may feel that 
Nicanor resembles too closely a modern 
business man, until he reminds himself of the 
commonplace that the modern Englishman 
has more in common with the ancient 
Athenian than with the Romans, and, one 
might add, with some foreigners of the 
present day. Indeed, this is Mr. Graze- 
brook’s main thesis. Nicanor is no ideal 
Athenian, but of the type that speaks to us 
in the choruses of Aristophanes, the 
dialogues of Plato, the private speeches of 
Demosthenes and the sketches of Theophras- 
tus. And Mr. Grazebrook does well to 
choose the post-Periclean age for his canvas, 
the age when a great people fought through 
triumph and disaster, and in spite of all 
weaknesses kept its soul alive. 

Those who have fought on or around the 
Mediterranean will feel the centuries drop 
away as on page after page Nicanor unfolds 
his intimate, almost casual story, full of 
convincing detail. We feel the very tang of 
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the Attic air, the sights, sounds and smells of | 
land and sea. Frontier duty: “ Our com- 
mander and instructor sniffed the air each 
morning, prophesying that we should be re- 
leased from duty within a few days, but like 
mcst commanders and instructors he was 
wrong. The air was so dry that our armour 
and accoutrements hardly needed any clean- 
ing until the last three days before we were 
dismissed for the year. It must have been 
early in October, for I found myself in 
November, I forget exactly how it came 
about, working in the Navy Stores.” Naval 
training: The Captain, “Old Craw,” 
“would shove the ship forward for a mile, 
then suddenly swing her hard over. How 
the oarsmen managed to ship their oars fast 
enough was a miracle of training. The first 
time I was in the bows, watching the ram 
cutting through the water like a cheese knife, 
when I found myself half out of the ship, 
holding on to a post in the bulwarks; all I 
had heard was a changed note from the 
piper, and the boat seemed to swing round 
like a seagull swooping. .. .” 

The great names of history, untrammelled 
of the fame and the controversy of the 
centuries, enter the story naturally and as 
they appeared to at least one contemporary 
who knew no extreme cf political passion 
or philosophical idealism. Herodotus: “ He 
was amiable, talkative, a little pious perhaps, 
but all the time you were talking you won- 
dered if it was going into another book. 
. . . He went away from the City as one of 
Pericles’ colonials to Thgii. Everyone was 
glad to see him go. Even™ good thing may 
become wearisome.” Aristaphanes: “Some 
people say that he cares noting about any- 
thing, happy to sting like a wasp, but I don’t 
believe this is true. The man is genuine 
enough, but I cannot agree with his present 
enthusiasm for treating all Greeks as equals. 
His poetry has gone to his head.” “ Socrates 
was one of the six on whom the City took 
its revenge. I could never understand why 
his friends thought so highly of the old man. 
He was brave in battle, but he became a 
nuisance, and nuisances can become insup- 
portable. . . . Critias was killed in a brawl, 
Alcibiades was murdered by barbarians, and 
Socrates drank hemlock; and only Xenophon 
of all that nest is alive.” 





The austere Attic salt, a quintessence of 
wit and humour, pervades the style: “.. , 
cence the rules were understood, any man 
of ordinary intelligence should be able to 
deal with bankers, and the fact that I am stil] 
a rich man should be sufficient proof that it 
is not too dangerous. Given accurate in- 
formation and common sense, most things 
are easy; on the other hand, neither common 
sense nor accuracy are easy in war-time.” 
... “a most stimulating mind, and he had 
that gift of making his pupils think that they 
were intelligent.” ... “ Neoptolemus was 
wont to say that there are three ways of 
doing anything — the right way, the wrong 
way, and the Spartan method.” . . . “ Speak 
slowly, and say everything twice. It is the 
only way of convincing these Spartan clods.” 
Nicanor apologises for his style, which had 
been affected by his rhetorical training: “I 
went to Leonidas of Tarentum, a man who 
never received. from the world at large the 
credit to which his pupils thought he was 
entitled. . . . He taught me the little history 
1 know, and he succeeded in making me a 
fluent speaker; this last has had a_ per- 
manently bad effect on my power to write. 
It is one of the illuminating results of the 
training imparted by the Sophists that, after 
they had been at work among the Athenians, 
we seemed to lose the power of writing neat, 
concise Greek.” But Nicanor should know 
what he is about: “One of the generals 
banished from the City—Thucydides, the 
man who lost us Amphipolis—wrote an 
account of the war which you may have 
read; if so, you will have read the best 
example of what I mean by the old style.” 
It is difficult to resist quoting the rest. 
“ But I am sure that the man could not have 
made a speech that would have been a suc- 
cess in the Assembly. When I did meet 
Thucydides in later years in connection with 
those gold-mines of his round Thasos he 
caused a great deal of trouble. He always 
seemed to suspect that his gold was bought 
in the market at a lesser price than that of 
others. I daresay it was—the man was an 
exile.” Mr. Grazebrook has made this 
Athenian of the fifth century before Christ 
so real and individual a personality that he 
can win the trick every time. He has stepped 
right out of his frame and moves among us. 
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